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the Medart Beam 
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imp-oved fulcrum. 
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The beam construction of MEDART See-Saws is but an- 
other of the many features of superiority to be found in all 
MEDART Playground Apparatus. A beam for a see-saw 
is an innovation— it has much greater strength than the old 
style flat board—and besides, it limits the use of one see- 
saw to two children unless extra seats are provided, which 
can be readily done. This precaution against over-crowd- 
ing avoids danger of accidents. 


Another important point—the fulcrum permits of adjust- 
ing the see-saw to different weights. It is heavily built to 
take all the strain put upon it. Children are delighted 
with the saddle type of seat. It is made of galvanized 
steel. The handles afford a comfortable grip and prevent 
smashed fingers. 





"PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT: 


The careful thought devoted to every detail of MEDART Play- 
ground Apparatus and its many features of recognized superiority — 
all make for SAFETY, SERVICE and DURABILITY. For this 
reason, MEDART Equipment has been, for 50 years, the first choice 
of careful buyers everywhere. MEDART prices are much lower 
than you would expect for apparatus of such outstanding merit. 


Send for Catalog M-33 


It‘ illustrates the full line of Medart Playground Equipment. Also contains 
information on playground planning, based on our long experience in this work. 
This‘catalog sent free on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. 
Catalog A-10 on request. 


LL LL ELL DLE DALLA A 


Please mention THE PLayGrouNp when writing to advertisers 
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For TWO WEE rHESE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY Camp Fire Girts WERE 
E STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA, MUunNICIPAL CAMP. 














Loc CABIN LODGE AT THE STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA, MUNICIPAL CAMP. 1H! 
SERVES AS A SOCIAL AND DINING HALL 
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The World at Play 


For Better Citizens.—As a result of a recom- 
ition made by the Conference on Train 
Citizenship and National Defense, held 
shington last fall under the auspices of 
Var Department, President Harding has 


the Federal Council for Citizenship 


gy. The new Council is composed of 
sentatives from ten executive depart- 
and from the federal Board of Voca 
Education and the Veterans’ Bureau. 

cers, are Dr. John ; 2 Tigert, 
( ssioner of Education, Chair- 
Dr. A. €. True, Director States 
Relation Service, Vice-chairman ; 
Dr. C. R. Mann, War Depart- 


pecretary. 


A $10,000 Gift to New Orleans.— 
Mrs. A. J. Stallings, president of the 
ayground Commission of New Or- 

is given ten thousand dol- 


ars which, with additional funds 


trom the city, will be used in trans- 
squares of Jefferson 
Davis Parkway into a well equipped 
| to be known as the Olive 


DiavgTrounse 


\. Stalling Recreation Center. ‘I‘he 





iS 
hrst section of the ground will be 
made Intvu a beauty Spt ks the second £", 
. “a! 
will be the playground proper, and = 
sh 2 8 1 ~ ° = 
ne d be used for tennis courts, 


ming and wading pool and recreation 


M1 tallings was responsible for the open- 
ng ot the first playground in New Orleans 
ant e 1904 she has worked unceasingly for 
the Vision of playgrounds for the children 

[he Macomber Playgrounds—Two years 


ind Mrs. George E. Macomber gave 





to the city of Augusta, Maine, a fully equipped 
playground. Ideally situated, it has natural 
terraces covered with shrubs and flowering 
vines, and grounds are large enough to ac- 
commodate six or seven hundred children. A 
large wading pool, a play house and a summer 
house add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
ground. 

very Saturday afternoon there are special 
events and playground circuses, doll parades, 
boat races and sand box contests 
all of which come in for a share of 
attention. A club of fourteen high 
school girls has been organized to 
help with these special events and with 
the storytelling. 


$1,500,000 for Los Angeles Play- 
grounds.—A bond issue of $1,500,000 
for playgrounds was put to vote of 
the Los Angeles people in June and 
carried with a majority strongly in 
its favor. The question of the issue 
was not agitated until three and a 
half weeks before the date of voting 
and only $22.00 was expended upon 
the campaign. An effective sticker, 
834” x 4%", occupied by a picture of 





the smiling Playground Boy on one 
# side and by the words “Vote Yes No. 

5 Playgrounds” in large black letters 

on the other, was used in connection with the 


campaign. 


The St. Louis Bond Issue.—In the May 
PLAYGROUND there appeared a note to the effect 
that of the recent bond issue of $87,000,000 
passed in St. Louis, $2,500,000 will be devoted 
to parks and playgrounds. 

In addition to the expenditure of $2,500,000 
for new parks ‘and playgrounds, $1,300,000 
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will be devote the improvement of present 
playground king total of $3,800,000 
which the t ill spend on its recreation 
facilitie 


Recreation in the Mormon Church.—The 


preside \iormon Church has as 
signed to tl neral Boards of the Young 
Men’s and Women’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Associat upervision over the recrea- 


tional actiy the church. The General 


Boards a1 cordingly issuing a series ol 
pamphlets ecreation. The first, which has 
just appe tlines a recreation program, 
methods of ranization, Objectives and stand 
ards, and offer ther suggestions for the 
recreation life the church. Great stress is 
laid on hot I eation 


For the Whole Community.—If there is a 
“doubting 1] * who believes the Munici- 


pal Recreati epartment is limited in its 


power to k with community groups, we 
commend to h the annual report of the 
Recreation B | of Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Here is the st ff a Recreation Department 
only two yeat ld which is working with in- 
dustries, hospit churches, fraternal organ- 
izations, comn | and social clubs and other 
groups, helping them in their individual recrea- 
tion problen nd making their programs 
function f imunity as a whole. 

Not the least interesting feature of the pro- 
gram are the twilight hikes of the summer 
season and the moonlight hikes of the winter 
months. | those who preter a more vigor- 
ous type o ge, flashlight hiking has been 


introduced his novel sport the hiking 


club is d to t groups. One group, 
known a Foxes” carry flashlights. They 
start fiftes tes in advance of the others 
who ar Hounds.” The purpose of 
the “Hout to trail the “Foxes” by means 
of phosp flashlight. 

A unique ture of the community moon 
light hikes mer are the moving pictures 
given in the en, often in the heart of the 
woods V1 picture screen is hung and 
the power is generated by the recreation car 
parked on | road ordering the woods. 


Educationa | comedy pictures are shown. 
Developments in Salem.—A recent report of 
the Board of Park Commissioners of Salem, 
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Massachusetts, tells of the securing of a: 
open air auditorium suitable for concerts, pub- 


lic meetings and dramatics. The  theate 


~-5 


which is the shape of a horse shoe, has a siage 


twenty-seven feet by forty feet at the ope 


end, and seats of a permanent character to ac 
commodate approximately a thousand people 
The seating area is surrounded by heavy 
planting, making a natural enclosure, and rus 
tic steps lead down to the auditorium from the 
plaza just beyond the planting. 

In Forest River Park a swimming pool was 
constructed of concrete composed of discarded 
granite blocks grouted with cement. Five 
hundred twenty square yards of this material 
were laid. The auto camping sites set asid 
in this park have proved an interesting fea 
ture of the system. 

A questionnaire relative to municipal gol! 
sent out by the park department showed that 
the average maintenance cost of a nine hole 
golf course was $4,580; the average receipts 
$4,744. 


received from thirty-two cities. A second 


These figures are based on estimates 


questionnaire revealed the fact that the aver- 
age cost of the motion picture performances 
provided by park departments is $25.00. 


In Greenville, South Carolina.—Greenville 
Community Service reports that children’s 
movie matinees on Saturday morning are an 
established fact, with more than two hundred 
children in attendance each week. It als 
points with justifiable pride to the fact that a 
very effective May Day festival, viewed by 
approximately seven hundred people, was a! 


ranged at a cost of $5.00. 


A Pageant of the Old South.—Florenc 
South Carolina, recently attempted a delicat 
and difficult task in portraying the days of th 
war between the states and carried plan 
through to a triumphant conclusion. Th 
Pageant, “written, produced and enacted Db) 
the People of Florence under the auspices 0 
the Florence Community Service, was offered 
as a tribute of love and respect to our guests 
the survivors of the war between the States 
and as a memorial to those heroes in gray W! 
have now ‘passed over the river, and rest 
the shade of the trees.’”” The Episodes repr 
sented Secession, War, Reconstruction, ending 


with The New South. The Prologue to t 
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THE WORLD 


Episode, written by James M. Lynch, 


se are the scenes we would in pageantry 


r¢tray 


ncient passions to revive, nor bitter- 


ne would blame nor censure. But 
m history’s page 


ture forth the past, teaching posterity 
reverence for the brave deeds of those 
vhom they spring. 


e thus the presence of an aged 


” 


o acted in the drama long ago. 


The Pu blic Schools Athletic League Fete.— 


es of purple and yellow and pink and 
surrounded by sonal of dancing chil- 
ing white dresses and gaily-colored 


bons, made a _ beautiful and ever- 
in Central Park, New York 
june 5th, the day of the Public 
hletic Lea These danc- 

were pupils in the Manhatten 


( T ure 
gue Fete. 


ls. To the lively music of a band 

the Maypoles and laughingly 

folk dances which they had learned 
grounds. ‘The Boy Scouts gave 
sistance by policing the field and help- 
e moving and setting up of the may- 
all who loved color and beauty and 


1 
ht x. 


as a most impressive one. 


The Endicott-Johnson Recreation Program. 
Minstrel, recently pre- 
the recreation department under the 
Harold Albert, head of the de- 
is, as usual, a most successful 
e printed program of the Minstrels 
in a most attractive way some of 
ble recreation facilities provided 
ctures were shown in the 
the splendid swimming pool con- 
i million gallons of filtered water 
ng boards and slides, wading pool 
en, a park, band stand and facilities 
is, and free picnic grounds for every- 
me and brine’ your lunch” is the cor- 
on appearing in the caption of the 
People come from miles to enjoy 
tion facilities offered. 
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A Day of Real Sport at Yakima, Washing- 
ton.—Yakima’s Day of Real Sport was held 
May 26 at the State Field Grounds with more 
than three thousand children of all ages par- 
ticipating. Eleven thousand people visited 
the grounds and enjoyed the folk dancing, 
athletics, polo match, fencing exhibit and 
other events which made the day one of the 
most successful community projects the city 
has ever known. Seventy-four men and women 
assisted on sub-committees or aided in the 
With the teachers and others 
who helped train the participants, approxi 
mately a hundred and fifty 


preparation. 


volunteers helpe 
actively in the arrangements. Many local ot 
ganizations cooperated. 

The Secretary of Community Service has 
been appointed municipal recreation director. 
He will have a number of volunteer workers 
The alumni of Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternit) 
have agreed to foster all Community Service 
activities, helping particularly with the play- 


ground supervision. The Epworth League of 


the Methodist Churches has also promised to 
aid in conducting playground activities 


Early Opening for Summer Playgrounds.— 
‘This is the first year,” writes Mr. Schmoyer, 


Allentown, Pa., 


“that we have opened our playgrounds during 


~ 


Supervisor of Recreation at 
the month of June. Our attendance record, 
we feel, warrants its continuance with the 
opening of more grounds each year. Next 
year, we are planning to open from April 1 to 


July 1, 


and from September 1 to October 30.” 

At Xenia, Ohio.—In order that their em- 
ployees might learn about the opportunities 
for twilight play which the Community Re 
creation Association is providing, the Hooven 
and Allison Cordage plant, one of the 
in the world, 


largest 
closed their factories twenty 
minutes before the regular closing hour. Over 
seven hundred employees assembled on the 
hillside of a seventeen-acre plot of ground 
which the company is planning to give its em 
ployees and the community as a baseball dia 
mond and play field. 

A Play Center in Leeds.—Under the Play 
Centers Fund of England, organized after the 
Magistrate’s Relief Fund, the city of Leeds has 


done especially interesting work 
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clock a crowd of boys and 
1dmission at the door of the 


Promptly 


girls eager! 


1 


school building which is being used as a cen- 
ter and quick] ppear into the rooms pro- 
vided for ther [hese rooms are labeled ac- 
cording to ctivities they house. The 
Quict Room upply of books and period- 
icals for the studiously inclined. The Hand- 
work Room supplies materials from which may 
be fashioned decorative caps, Chinese lanterns, 
dolls’ furniture d many other articles. The 
older boys and girls devote their energies to 


+ } | 


weaving (hi: bands, scarfs and ties), rug 
making and bead work. The Woodwork De- 
partment has a special fascination for the 
boys. In the Needlework Room the little girls 
have the satisfaction of seeing embroidered 


mats and table centers growing under their 


fingers. The Game Room is the place where 
singing games, guessing contests and real 


romps take place, while in the Dancing Hall 
awkward girls acquire a sense of rhythm and 
grace of characte 

A Baby Room is provided where the “little 
mothers” of the district may safely leave their 
small charges in capable hands while they 
have an hour’s play. 


Wanted—Kite Designs.——The Playground 
and Recreaton Association of America is con- 
stantly having requests for kite designs and in- 
formation on kite flying contests. V. K. Brown 
of the South Park Commissioners of Chicago, 
C. E. Brewer, Re: 
troit, and A. N. Morris, Superintendent of Rec- 
reation, Sioux City, lowa, and others have very 


reation Commissioner of De- 


kindly sent us copies of their material. This 
leads us to hope that there are other recreation 


“for the good of the cause,” 


workers who w 


send us copies of their blue prints and instruc- 


tions for making kites 
Original kite designs which you are willing 
to have used will be gladly received by the 


Association 


Golf Course Regulations.—At the golf course 
conducted by Community Service of Elmira, 
the following ngements have been made 
for charges and fe 

Clubs may rented at fifteen cents per 
hour upon a deposit of $3.50. The charge for 
balls is five cents per hour—the deposit, fifty 


cents. For the use of the golf course, the fee 


is a dollar and a quarter for ten rounds—se\ en 
holes toa round. For group golf lessons wth 
clubs furnished, there is a charge of fifty cents. 
A cage for practice driving with wood and iron 
clubs may be rented at a dollar an hour. 

A golf card may be used by more than one 
player and is transferable. 


An Evening Course for Playground Teach- 
ers—A short course is being given by the 
Passaic, N. J., Board of Recreation for play- 
ground teachers and volunteers interested in 
recreation. While it is especially recommended 
to school teachers, Sunday School teachers, 
boy or girl leaders, or Scout leaders, the gen- 
eral public is invited. 

The course will be held three evenings. The 
subjects taken up will include play and play 
programs, handwork, playground games, sing- 
ing, coordination with the schools, swimming 
pool management, summer organization of 
playgrounds, plays and pageantry and the 
duties and qualifications of the recreation 
worker. 


Physical Education Courses at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers.—The George Pea- 
body College for Teachers at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, announces courses in physical educa- 
tion which will lay special stress on commu- 
nity recreation and the training of athletic 
coaches. 

Information regarding courses may be se- 
cured from Dr. A. D. Browne, Professor of 


Physical Edueation. 


New Orleans Fosters Competitive Athletics 
for Girls.—A field and track meet for girls, in 
which more than eleven hundred took part, 
was recently run off by the Public School 
Athletic League of New Orleans. This was 
such an unqualified success that even those 
citizens who had at first opposed a public com- 
petitive meet for girls were won over. 

L. di Benedetto, Director of the New Or- 
leans grounds and Secretary of the Southern 
Amateur Athletic Union, assisted at the meet, 
and presented a cup to the winner of the high 
jump in the unlimited class. He also had a 
large share in promoting the track and field 
championship meet for women held late im 
May under the auspices of the Southern 
Amateur Athletic Union at the Tulane 5ta 
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in New Orleans. This meet included en- 
from the leading women’s organizations 
e Southern Association territory, which 
ides Texas, Mississippi and Louisiana. 


Girl Scout Dinner Held in Honor of Sir 
Robert and Lady Baden-Powell.—A _ Girl 
Scout dinner was held in honor of Sir Robert 

Lady Baden-Powell at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, on Monday evening, 
May 14th, followed by speeches by Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, President of the National Girl 
Scout organization, the Honorable Frederick 
Kernochan, who represented the Boy Scouts, 
Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, Executive Secretary 
of the Girl Scouts of America, and Sir Robert 
nd Lady Baden-Powell. 

Mrs. Hoover spoke of the high purpose of 
+] 
work of the founder of the game of scouting, 
and of the vision she held for the organiza- 
tion’s future. The Honorable Frederick Kern- 


ie National Girl Scout organization, of the 


ochan told of the work of the Boy Scout or- 
ganization in solving the leisure-time problem 
for boys and of the service which the Boy 


Scouts were rendering various organizations— 
particularly the police and the Juvenile Court. 
Mrs. Rippin spoke of the fact that 40,032 new 
Girl Scout members had been enrolled in 1922 
and told of their program of practical work and 
play. There were 15,000 women, she said, 
who were giving time to training these girls 
in Scout activities. The $3.50 uniform, which 
all wore, made them feel that the world was 
truly democratic. Lady Baden-Powell spoke 
of the International Girl Guide Council, of 
which she was chairman, of the international- 
ism of the Girl Scout movement and of her 
hope that through this work differences of 
opinion might be sunk and people might be 
led to pull together. Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
congratulated the Girl Scouts for their spirit. 
He told of the motives involved in forming the 
Scout program and of the results which they 
hoped for. Training of character and the 
fundamentals of religion were especially em- 
phasized. 

The dinner was largely attended and all 
were enthusiastic over Scouting and the 
“founder of the game.” 


A Leader in the Recreation Movement 


A 


Rosert A. BERNHARD 
dent, Bureau of Playground and Rec- 
reation, Rochester, N. Y. 


Because he has headed the broad work of the 
Bureau of Playgrounds and Recreation since its 


organization in 1915, 


Because he believes good recreation is a market- 
able commodity and sold $170,000 worth of it to 


Rochester for 1922 delivery. 











Using Music as a Healing Force 


PART 


By KENNETH 


That mus! rative power has become 
almost Learned essays have 
been writtet t and a certain amount of 
more or les investigation has been un- 
lertaker ; e most practical effort that 
nas been mad t in New York City and its 
vicinity, to pit ibject its depths is that 
of the ( the Study of Music in In- 
stitutior music to behavior in 
corrective ins its quieting effects on per- 
sons suffering f ervou il mental disorders, 


have beet d since the committee 


has beet public is now ina position 


to know erning this investigation 
through the tion of two pamphlets written 
by the Direct the Committee, William Van 
de Wall I] lets are entitled “Music in 
Corre | “Music as a Means 
of Mer \ limited supply of them 
is on hand at the office of the Committee for the 
Study of M Institutions, 135 East 15th 


Inas ee works through Mr. 
Van de \ gent, a glimpse of the lat- 
ter’s backe t the Penesis of the work 
will hel plete understanding of it. 
Betore ! Wall had been the 
harpist of t t litan Opera orchestra. En 
listing i Corps he was assigned to 
the U. S;.3 Being of a philosophic 
turn t mind 1 deeply spiritual nature, he 
utilized hi it the National Capital to 
take uy Ol tudies at the George 
Washinet \leanwhile, he became 
acquainted wit Community Music movement 
through | horus master for the Wash- 
ington Opera | his combination of 
influence eel that he could best serve 
his fellow 1 igh his music. Joining the 
national stat Community Service, he began 
work as 1 ganizer in New York City. 
That worl into various institutions and 
his investigat nd soon made him realize the 
public need { re thorough knowledge of 


musical ther 
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I. 


S. CLARK 


It happened that Dr. O. F. Lewis, the 


General Secretary of the Prison Associati 
New York, as a result of his experience dur 
the war as director of the community singing 
partment of War Camp Community Service 


seen the infinite possibilities of music in institu 


tions. On his initiative there was formed t! 
above committee with Mr. Van de Wall as its 
rector. 

At the outset of his account of “Music in C 


rective Institutions” Mr. Van de Wall states tl 


theories upon which his work in four of such in 


stitutions was based, as follows: 


(1) When used in such 


must act as a stimulant of constructive and socia! 


izing energies in a program which makes 


physical, mental and moral regeneration. 
? 


) The musical activities are not to be 


versional pastime for the inmates but as induce 
ments and opportunities for these unfortunate 


to express their better selves along lines of aes 


thetic discipline and harmonious team work 
AMONG WoRKHOUSE WoMEN 
First of the institutional 
are those at The Workhouse for Women 
State of New York, on Welfare Island. JT! 


tering wedge was a weekly music session as 


appendix to the school course in the prison 
sessions became (a) a reward for regular scho 
attendance and (b) 


an incentive to attend tl 


school. The results were, first, that the week 
musicale developed into a regular gathering ot t! 
better behaved elements in the prison populatio! 


In fact, all non-essential work was permitted t 


be stopped and to be made up for later. Evel 


crippled women stumbled in. Second, schoo! at 


tendance- increased at once. 
from twelve to seventy, or a third of the popula 
tion. The rougher, uncouth type of inmates wer 
sometimes the most encouraging subjects { 
Says Mr. Van de \\ al 


tens 


“Our musical work engaged the very item 


these musical treatments. 


interest of many of these overcharged 


institutions, musi 


e 


activities described 


The number gre‘ 











{ i 





human energy and they found an enormous 


Often they brushed 
the classroom, brimming over with foolish 


tional outlet in singing. 


| noises, just released from their cells, like ani- 
ls stretching themselves after long inactivity 
ind the bars, swaying with their bodies, arms 


legs in a ‘never mind what becomes of me’ 


hion, and tossing their profuse and fantastic- 


arranged hair with a daring energy, so much 


ded for better purposes than the institutional 


\ half-hour of 


w- off.’ 
starting 
Banner,’ 


continuous singing, 


a yelling of the ‘Star-Spangled 


radually moderating in time and intensity to, 


17 


nally, a softly hummed, ‘Sleep, My Child, and 


ace Attend Thee,’ 


never failed to exhaust sur- 


us emotional energy, grasp the upward-groping 


isy and 


tution, 


, and mould the ill-mannered, self-advertising 


obnoxious 
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prevalent middle and lower voices is ‘A Perfect 
Day.’ 
sentimental number by a fright-conjuring, rough 
type of woman, who sang it with the remnant of 


I shall never forget the rendition of this 


a beautiful voice, revealing a mind susceptible to 
expression of the most delicate feelings, of which 
she must have had the impress in her life. And 
‘Eli, Eli,’ the classic Jewish dramatic religious 
anthem—how it was rendered (I cannot say sung 
because there was no voice) by a miserable, emac- 
iated, vulgar-looking wreck of a Polish immigrant 
woman, pale and haggard, unkempt and untidy, 
hobbling on crutches. This woman threw her- 
self so passionately into the song, and reached 
such imposing moments of despair and religious 
ecstasy, that parallel pictures of Shakespearean 
characters played by stars of the Rialto flashed 
across my memory. 

“Then there was a 





dividual into a 


behaved, selt- 


trained and 


pleas- ] 
cooperative per | 
ality.” | 
\s to his method of 
cedure in this in- 
the director 


“T allowed these 


sf 


en of strong 
tional make-up | 
rst of all to express | 
selves in conver- ‘show-off’.”’ 


on whatever 





“Our musical work engaged the very intense of 
interest of many of these overcharged dynamos 
of human energy and they found an enormous 
| emotional outlet in singing. 
into the classroom, brimming over with foolish 
jail noises, just released from their cells, like ani- 
mals stretching themselves after long inactivity 
| behind the bars, swaying with their bodies, arms 
| and legs in a ‘never mind what becomes of me’ 
fashion, and tossing their profuse and fantastic- 
ally arranged hair with a daring energy, so much 
needed for better purposes than the institutional 


French girl, convicted 
stealing from 
church — collection 


baskets, who sang ‘La 


Otten Gey Seema Reve de Manon’ with 


the angelic sonority 
of the French light 


soprano. And again, 
the 


Paloma’ by a Spanish 


‘La 


singing of 


girl whose morality 


was as slender as her 
who 


figure, but was 





sublime in her rhythm, 





most seething 


thin them, and then we picked out a song which 


fundamental tone of their 
The con- 


|! more or less the 


tional trends. And we sang it. 


lence was always a genuine unburdening of 


which burned within them. 
he musical exercises consisted primarily of 
and solo singing since instrumental train- 
uld have required too much individual at- 
at the expense of the group. As to heart- 
inging no Metropolitan Opera chorus could 
re up in intensity of emotion to the work- 
prison chorus. The dynamic power of 
ocal expression seemed to be caused by 
running amuck and it was the director’s 
guide that energy into constructive chan- 
favorite selection for solo-singing of the 


American prisoner, especially of the 


and extremely decent 

in her behavior toward me. She often gave us 
an encore after having received ovations of ap- 
plause, exploding in such salvos as only prison 
walls ever echo, a violin solo through the medium 
of her nose, with such a baffling resemblance to 
a violin resounding from a far distance that a 
gramophone could not have improved upon it. 

““Old Black Joe’ was a favorite, sung by the 
whole group, with four darkies hiding behind 
the piano to sing as the voices from Heaven— 
‘I hear their gentle voices calling, “Old Black 
Joe.” The voices were not always gentle, but 
the effect was always heavenly, and the greatest 
joy was experienced when the angels returned 
to earth from behind the piano and reported 
about ‘upstairs.’ ” 

The director describes his method thus: 

(1) Engage the more or less developed talents 
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the group in its entirety 


(2) Allow tl nmates a limited latitude in 
selecting their own songs, constantly in- 
fluencins etter choice. This insures 
full eration and general attention. 

(3) Establ rder and active participation 
through the sense of fair play and com- 
rade chit 

(4) Arouse interest in the songs through dis- 
cussion of the text, and develop preference 
for songs with a sound emotional social 


message 


(5) Teacl session something new. 
(6) Be alw optimistic, patient, calm and 
polite, but also energetic, decisive and 


enthusiastic 
Results achieved are summed up by him as 
follows: 
(1) The formation of a group of inmates 
gathering for a cultural and intellectual 


purpose, focussing their attention and 
efforts on objects of beauty, which make 
for right proportion or balance, order and 
morality 


(2) The coordination of more or less indi- 
vidualistic and eccentric subnormals into 


a body of voluntary team-workers for 


humanizing constructive purposes 

(3) The subjugation of so-called difficult char- 
acters into sociable fellow-workers. 

(4) The utilization and development of the 
higher instincts, desires and impulses for 
free harmonious discipline. 

(5) Guidance toward moral progress 

(6) Creation direct happiness contributing 
toward direct group contentment and 
order 

In A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 


A spiritual aesthetic mission was entered upon 
by Mr. Van de Wall at the House of the Holy 
Family, in New York City, an institution caring 
for delinquent incorrigible juveniles of the 
faith, The director felt his 
work to be in keeping 


institution for he declared: “I 


Roman Catholic 
with the purposes and 
ideals of such an 
feel my task t I regard 
| want to give as a veritable 
1S an attempt to utilize those 
the children confided to the 


a spiritual mission. 
the recreation whicl 
means of recreatiot 
God-given powers 

care of institutions, which, without constructive 
recreation, would break them down, instead of 


building them up. In the daily routine of life 


our latent powers are only partly employed. 

is in recreation that we seek consciously and | 
consciously to use and live out these unused 
physical and psychical potentialities with which 
God endowed us at our birth. The exhilaration 
which accompanies the satisfaction of our 1 
reational desires constitutes at the same time a 
temptation which if not counterbalanced by sound 
and serious, unselfish and humane principles, will 
enslave its victims and make the excitement an 
end in itself, a detriment to the individual.”’ 

The director found the general type of way- 
ward girl assigned to the House of the Holy 
Family, to be the victim either of bad inheri 
tance or of bad environment or of both. It struck 
him that a predominant number of those adoles- 
cent girls represented children of the foreign- 
born. Says he: “We often deal here with cases 
of imperfect Americanization. Old Europe and 
young America clash within the household and 
the consequence of this gigantic struggle of con- 
flicting racial influences is often a disrupted, in- 
harmonious home and_ psychopathic, neurotic, 
wayward child, whose mind and individuality try 
more or less unsucessfully to survive the racial 
battle, which is duplicated and intensified in its 
own soul, and it is often the purest soul suffering 
the most. Consequently I regard this type of 
wayward girl as an individuality struggling for 
recognition and a place to develop harmoniously, 
craving for a socially congenial environment. 
She lives very intensely, and feels very strongly. 
She is able to love very deeply, able and willing 
to try very hard if approached in the right way. 
I find with varying mentality her disposition very 
encouraging. She is witty and craves for the 
She 1s 
above all, aesthetically very keen and responsive— 
and this is our meeting-ground. She has to learn 


psychic relief and help of the comical. 


to demand the same elements of beauty in be- 
havior as we find in artistic creations. Her often 
precocious human experiences make her recognize 
and appreciate congenial treatment.” 

One of the director’s methods in dealing with 
such girls has been to ignore abnormal behavior 
and constantly to draw upon possible good quali- 
ties. His aim was to influence therapeutically in 
the following ways: 

(a) By giving tasks arousing interest 

(b) By elevating mental and emotional desires 

and developing expression 

(c) By supplanting the individualistic by social 

behavior 
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d) By forging beauty, good and God into a 


very spring of action 
At A PRoTESTANT HOME FoR GIRLS 


\t the Wayside Home in Valley Stream, Long 
Island, the director became acquainted with a 
school for Protestant female first offenders above 
the age of sixteen years. This institution was 
indeed the starting point of the director’s work 
The program just described 
as having been used at the House of the Holy 
Family, was originally built up and tried out 
with certain modifications in the Wayside Home. 
The modifications dealt, first, with the denomina- 
tional differences in the two institutions. A fur- 
her differentiation was necessary on account of 
the two different types—in the Catholic Home, 
the adolescent child— 


with delinquents. 


how to express one’s deepest, best self in song, 
doing the self and the song the greatest justice. 
The group changed at once into a forty-fold 
Schumann-Heink. 

A course in musico-social ethics provided an 
answer to the question raised in a sociological 
periodical: “What good can music accomplish 
for the institutional inmate and will this influence 
have a lasting effect?’ His work at the Wayside 
Home convinced Mr. Van de Wall that the last- 
ing effect of music upon the mental and moral 
life can only be indirect and not direct. To 
unravel and reorganize such a knotty personality 
as a reformatory inmate by simply making him 
listen to a tuneful air—one feels at once the im- 
possibility of it. The wonderful power of music 
however, is that it may stimulate a person to feel, 
and think about, and act upon, a certain thing 

which it is necessary 





in the Wayside, the 
matured young 
woman. 

At this latter home, 
the director sought to 


develop a mature taste 


The wonderful power of music, however, is 
that it may stimulate a person to feel and think 


and act upon a certain thing which it is necessary 


and good and beauti- 
ful for him to do for 
himself. And that is 
why music is an es- 
sential in a traimng 
course designed to de- 


through acquaintance 
with a number of 
classical songs with 


dramatic and appeal 


and good and beautiful for him to do for himself. 
And that is why music is an essential in a training 


course designed to develop self-mastery and per- 


velop self-mastery and 
perseverance in the 
well being of the will. 


ing content. Although 
part singing was prac- 
tised, he laid more 





severance in the well-being of the will. 


How a Sone ls UsEpD 


How does this 








stress upon the unison 

singing of the group and upon their musically 
and textually understanding the songs. The 
group attempt often resulted in a gripping inter- 
pretation of the song. Says the director: “We 
sang Grieg’s ‘Autumn Storms,’ and no full string 
orchestra ever gave me the sensation this unison- 
singing reformatory group affrighted me with in 
the sweeping onrush of the melody. Nor had any 
one of the greatest Schubert performers ever 
awed and overcome me with so much grief and 
mournful despair expressed in the last words of 
the ‘Erl King’ ballad—‘Lo, in his arms the child 
was—dead!’ as did these girls intoning that word 


A music appreciation course was given to 


develop the musical intelligence of the girls. 
Here, talking machine records were utilized. The 
record of the “Rosary” by Schumann-Heink did 
wonders in making the untutored girls at once 
gasp how to sing a song they could understand, 


work? The director 
illustrates it with a song such as he used in 
the musico-social ethics class, “What shall we 
“Please, ‘Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms!’” “All right! Number 28 
in “T'wice 55 Community Songs’.” 


sing ?” 


‘A wonderful 
song’, he comments, ‘purely musical, which 
welled up out of the loving soul of Thomas Moore 
and the unknown (?) Irish composer, a song 
remodeled and perfected by centuries of popular 
use.’ We sing it. It sounds with the best in- 
tention, flat, unmusical and feelingless. We don’t 
get out of it what there is in it, seemingly. We 
all sense that, but we don’t know why. 

“Here starts the ethical teaching, I should say 
in the Socratic way, which creates the desire to 
know first, then supplies the knowledge itself. 
Thus we all felt that we could sing it better. 
How? What was lacking? Let us examine the 
text first. One of us is asked to read it, and we 
concentrate very intensively on this proposition: 

















































































































































































































































































































“If all tl endearing young charms 

Were to change by tomorrow 

Thou wouldst still be adored ae 

“A new ige this, indeed, for butterfly 
sweethearts, ce-hall girls, prostitutes, who 
paint themselve order to remain ‘in demand!’ 


To be desire personality of mind and soul 


and not only | ically! Some skeptics ridicule 
the possibilit it. They sarcastically profess 
to know better, to be ‘wise guys,’ but others 
protest vehement And a lively, passionate de- 
bate follows, left to itself by the class-leader, 
though guides the right directions. For the 
principal points must come from the class and a 


final group statement defining the contents of 


the song t e agreed upon. In this case it 


developed t ‘Lasting Love’! 


“And aga And the textual interpre- 
tation is trans{ suddenly, imbued with emo- 
tion and intent. The singing 1s now the expres- 
sion of the many ‘selves’ living themselves the 


experience ¢ t the ete rnal lovers of the song. 


“Then we repeat the song phrase by phrase, 


and take a gramophone record of it as sung by 


a great artist, to listen to and imitate for the style. 
We always find it worth while to analyze and 
follow his vocal technique, but sometimes, we 
are disillusion his artificial interpretation. 
It is a hard thing to ‘put over’ a sham interpreta- 
tion on pris They are with their backs 
against the wall and have nothing to lose in dis- 
playing disfa with what they think others this 
time are wrong 01 


“What happer 


plex 1S create 


not sincere about. 
psychologically? A new com- 
interknitting and organizing a 
beautiful, 


whole systet good, healthy and 


moral sentiments and thoughts in the realm of 


the physical sublimation of the sex-instinct, a 


complex with strong potentialities for resisting 
and suppressing the atavistic beast within us and 
liberating our sacred and heroic self. And the 
mere intonation of the tune will suffice to enchain 
all these divin inspiring emotions, thoughts 
and energies necessary for holding us steadfast 
in our struggle for a sane and social and suc- 


cessful life 


“That is what a mere song can do, if its poten- 
tialities are recognized and utilized.” 
A class leader must be an ethical mentor. Be- 


cause of the ess created by music, the one 


who produces causes its production enjoys 
a valuable popularity, in other words, the human 
soul turns like the sunflower toward the spot from 


which con then it extends its faith 
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or 


over an entire personality. "he music teac! 
brings us pleasurable music,” is the argument 
of many inclined to follow the line of least re. 
sistance; “he will certainly have more good 
things in store—he means well by us!” 
Thinking exercises were utilized by Mr. Van 
de Wall because he found the reformatory inmate 
just as eager to think clearly as to feel intensely, 
“Taking the pictorial and dramatic settings of 
the songs as starting points, we philosophized 
about all the associations possible to be extracted 
from the class, taking one inmate after the other 
as debating opponent, whether the mental age 
was five or twelve, meeting them all on their own 
ground, then trying to increase their vision, their 
scope, their concrete supply of useful ideas. These 
moments of philosophic speculation were called 
by the girls ‘thinking hours,’ and were asked for 
repeatedly even by those least expected to be 
interested and they yielded two results: They 
supplied the inmates with new ideas, new ways 
of thinking and power habit, and with material 
for due reaction before taking action; and the 
class-leader with new knowledge about the 1n- 
mates, new interest, new visions for the work.” 


WorK AT THE STATE REFORMATORY 


A new problem was presented to Mr. Van de 
Wall at the State Reformatory for Women at 
Sedford Hills, New York. That problem was 
how to serve the institution housing many scat- 
tered groups within a weekly visit lasting less 
than one day. The director found the Bedford 
She was far 


from what one would call a person of meek dis- 


Girl to be the most problematic. 
position. As a group, the girls showed a ter 
dency to over-compensate for absent qualities by 
boldly showing off what individually they feared 
to exhibit. 

The girls had to learn self-restraint and grouj 
behavior. “I am happy to say,” relates Mr. Van 
de Wall, “that our music exercises, with rare and 
single exception, subdued, harmonized, socialized 
and inspired not only our worst psychopaths and 
feebleminded and insane delinquents, but even 
the drug addicts; and our community singing 
now brings the entire population together in the 
Chapel without serious incidents, the girls sing- 
ing for about one hour, with great enthusiasm 
and good order, from a screen which shows the 
song texts projected by a lantern, about fifteen 
We have so fat 
built up a repertoire of about fifty songs. 


or twenty songs at a session. 


(Continued on page 296) 
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day is class prejudice; a 


Music and Citizenship 


By 


SENJAMIN F, PEARSON 


President Civic Music and Art Association of 
Los Angeles, California 


character 


in the disintegration of 


floats, its sixteen bands 





No movement of the people of any importance 
can succeed without the right kind of a leader. 
In Benjamin F. Pearson, Chairman of the recent 
Music Week, and President of the 
Civic Music and Art 
Los Angeles has 


newly- 
formed Association, 
leader of the 
caliber. Mr. Pearson is the General 
Manager of the Operating Department of the 
Southern California Edison Company, one of the 
great power and light corporations. 


discovered a 
right 


Born in 
England, he came to America as an immigrant 
and worked with pick and shovel for the com- 
pany in which he now occupies one of the most 
important positions. He has spent most of his 
life dealing directly with many kinds of people 
and has a great social vision of the power and 
influence which music may mean in the life of 
the people. He is especially interested in the 
promotion of better citizenship, particularly in 
the matter of drawing into a more community 
relationship the many groups of foreign-born citi- 
zens, whom he believes have a real contribution 
of value to make to the community life in America 
through music and art. 

Mr. Pearson has pledged himself to this move- 
ment and has already won the support of large 
groups of influential people throughout Southern 
California to this undertaking. Mr. Pearson is 
President of the Civil Service Commission of Los 
Angeles, having held that position by appointment 
under four successive mayors of the city. 











awakened “the musical 


medium of music. 


The Music Week parade, with its sixty-nine 


and one hundred and 


thirty-six decorated automobiles, the wide parti 
cipation of the foreign-born musical groups of 


the community in va 
rious programs, the 
communit} 
at the Holly 


Be wl 


great 

“sing” 
wood with at 
audience of over ten 
thousand, singing t 

gether, the band con- 
certs in eight of the 
city parks participated 
in by sixteen hundred 
musicians, six hun- 
dred of them profes 
sionals, and heard by 
over sixty thousand 
people, and the fifteen 
hundred or more musi 
cal events of various 
kinds which took place 
during the week—all 
+1 


these signify in the 


very best manner a 
real, cooperative, dem- 
9c ratic, community 
music movement “by 
and for all the pe 
ple.” 

Best of all, Los An 
Week 


this year is to have 


geles’ Music 
permanent values 
Following Musi< 
Week 
ganized a Civic Musi 


there was ot 


and Art Association for Los Angeles, embracing 
in its organization plan representatives of every 
important community group interested not alone 
in the promotion of music as an art, but in the 


building up of a better citizenship through the 
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objectives of this democratic musi- 
re to be found in its statement 
lows: 


the medium of music to promote 


of citizenship 
the integrity of the Constitu- 


ie 
d states 


d at all times a proper respect 


Country 
the proper observance of 
iries such as Independence 
Day, Flag Day, Washington’s 
ncoln’s birthday 


closest possible community 
] 


ween all classes of society both 


eion-born 


music in Southern California 


ty standpoint. 


This means the 
ic as a social as well as cul- 


community life” 


also has for one of its pur- 
a much-needed Civic Audi- 


— << 1 


ngeles, suitable for the largest 


erts and other public enter- 
use of all the 
ted to attain this project within 


ough the medium of a bond 


ciation in the meantime will use 


tallize public sentiment toward 


Junior Glee Clubs 
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organization 
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cts with the 


musical educators grieve at the 
wastage in choral 


material that ensues following 
our young people from high 
conditions: The young 
good choral training in 
d they approach their gradua- 
of interest in choral music. 
school music are 
themselves in a period where 
for school music and not old 
ult musical organizations. If 
me at this time to keep them 

their interest is liable never 
n. Nothing is done in most 
iste of talent despite the fact 
keep complaining that they 
ise the young people have no 
rk. There is a call, there- 
other musical 
to it that the young people of 


1 


dult chorus or 


MUSIC AND CITIZENSHIP 


the community find such a choral outlet at t 
crucial time. It is to be provided in the form 
the junior glee club. 


mh Oo 


articularly among the high school boys does 
the period after graduation mark a turning point 
in a boy’s choral development. The boy voice at 
that time is not mature enough to find its place 
in the adult male chorus. Among the girl gracu- 
ates this is less true since the woman’s voice does 
not undergo the transformations peculiar to the 
There are matters of congenialty, 
however, that may not fit the girl graduate for 
membership in an adult chorus. 


male voice. 


The junior glee 
club, whether of boys or of girls, therefore, solves 
the problem of conserving these vocal talents. 

It is, therefore, suggested that Community 
Service or other similar groups initiate the or- 
ganization of glee clubs for both the young men 
and the young women of the community, these 
organizations to comprise especially young people 
who have graduated from or who have left high 
school and have been interested in glee club work 
further sug- 
gested that possibly one of the men’s luncheon 


during their school period. It is 


clubs of the city and one of the women’s clubs 
might each sponsor organizations of that charac- 
ter, providing a director, an accompanist, choral 
music and a place for rehearsal. In that case 
the music committee of Community Service could 
do the necessary organization work leading up 
to the adoption of the junior club by the senior 
organization. 


A pioneer example of junior glee club sponor- 
ship is that afforded by the Amphion Society, 
long a prominent male chorus in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. This club regards as its most construc- 
tive work in years the formation of the Junior 
Amphion Society. Just how it came to be formed 
and the manner of its organization have thus been 
described by the president of the parent society, 
Alexander Myers: 
to decline a number of excellent voices of boys 
who had graduated from our High School Gleé 


“Our voice committee had 


Club and yet were too immature to take into the 
Our throat specialist (a men 
ber of our Society) stated that a man’s voice dit 


Amphion Society. 


not mature until he is twenty-five years of agt 
except in exceptional cases. It was therefore sug: 
gested by Mr. Arville Belstad, our assistant di 


I tool th 


rector, that we start a boys’ club. 
matter up with our Executive Committee w! 
recommended to the Society at its annual meetin 


(Continued on Page 277) 











ep An Ideal Playground 


By 








‘ ; Mrs. JonHN CLAPPERTON KERR 

0!n 

ice at President League for the Protection of Riverside 

place Park, New York City 

radu- 

does las anyone ever seen a playground so perfect flowers, and along the ocean is being developed 

o the that there was nothing left to suggest as an im- a promenade which, in a short time, will be as 

lialty, provement? Such a playground I found at Anto- lovely as Antofagasta’s parks. At present, good 

e for fagasta, Chile. concrete benches are plentiful, and all are shaded 

r glee \ntofagasta lies in the nitrate section of Chile by palms or occasional trellised arches. The 

solves beside the sea with the high, bare wall of the main drive follows this for several miles out 

ents. Maritime Corderilla rising precipitously in the country to the attractive club, and for some dis- 

iunity background, making the scene appear, in_ that tance leading from the city are parked squares 

i ait d light, as a painting in which the artist has or blocks dividing the driveway. 

y men failed to portray “perspective.” The foliage is most luxuriant, the squares are 

aaa rom the shore one cannot see inland to the beautifully kept, and there are great quantities of 

peopl peaks which provide the wonderful drinking brilliant colored flowers. It is in one of these 

t high eae squares that the ideal playground is found. The 

. work edge is given over to trees and flowers and benches 
nats in the shade, but within the enclosure is every 

~ ee conceivable sort of play apparatus. 

clube Antofagasta has 61,000 inhabitants, and there 


haven. are very many children to utilize this space, but 


alll a . no paper nor rubbish disfigures either the streets, 
Cnofral i some ol) 111 be) i bie. at " fae. . . ’ e ms 
+ aoe ee PTYTTT TYREE TY Peis ah park or this wonderful playground. 
as ; : = ? ‘all ey yaa” ra . - 
a — One regrets that the spirit of advertising has 


invaded this part of the world to a disfiguring 





a yuld 


ng uf | oe eis tks ans ep Ai 


senio! 














The country club which furnishes social recreation 
ponor- for the desert town of Antofagasta, Chile. 


ociety 








Wash wat \ntofagasta’s great blessing—a_ blessing 
asil- : a 

adi le Can appreciate until he has lived or traveled 
nstruc- ’ 


Saal ugh desert countries. This water, brought at 
unio Hs 
Laud such a distance, has made possible all that is 
orme a ° ° ° ° 
Anak eautiful in this desert city—for this is one of 


ost arid regions on the face of the globe. 





S( ciet} eB ‘ 4 
rain has fallen for over thirty years. Every 


ee had 








ye ear after year, there is the unremitting heat How y yaeen a Seal 3 i tae ~ — 
ol Cle 1 a tropical sun, never shaded even by the most . — 
ae hlmy cloud. But at night the air is chilled by degree. Great advertisements of salable com- 
meee. t ximity of the unseen snow-covered moun- modities are cut in giant letters on the great, bare, 
Ace the cold Humbolt current flowing from brown mountain, where only nature can erase 
ee tarctic Ocean. them. Only the great sign which for so long 
i oi lifficult to give a picture of this bright, has spoiled one of the most beautiful views of our 
oe 4 miling, little town. The cobbled streets Hudson River, seems an equal desecration. I re- 
@ R | arrow in places that the houses give some call no similar example in South America of sac- 
wl sI ut the streets are all clean and well swept rificing beauty to commercial instinct, for the 
‘a “s aracteristic of South American cities. appreciation of beauty is as fundamental to the 
wate Central Plaza is charming with palms and South American as is his intense civic pride. 
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The Motorized Playground 


By Henry S. Curtis, Pu.D. 


It was in tl immer of 1918 when I had 
charge of in and around the camp 
at Blois, Frat that | became convinced of 


the recreative bilities of the motor truck. 


The men at out mp had, for the nvost part, been 
eassed or woul ed r were sick. They were in 


no condition part in strenuous athletics. 


My job was n ly the discovery of means that 
would take them into the open air without requir 
ing severe exercist The result was a series of 
excursions of different kinds. We took two par 
ties a day throu the beautiful chateau of Blois. 
We had a wal trip nearly every afternoon 
into the envirot the city on which we often 
had two ot hundred men, I ran_ special 
trolley trips ea veek to the Chateaux of Am- 
boise, Cheaumont and Chambord, and I had a 
special trip by 1 once or twice a week to 
Orleans. The most satisfactory of all our ex- 
cursions wert ever, the trips by motor truck. 

The arm C e me the use of three motor 


trucks for the pu 


We equipped these with 


benches from the I. C. A. hut so that thirtv- 
five men might be comfortably carried in each 
truck. We ut two trips a week to many 
different place Ve carried one or two milk 
cans of cofte eat hamper or hampers of 
sandwiches, canned beans, salmon and _ similar 
supplies. Our t usually took us to the grounds 
of some outlying chateau or to one of the national 
forests where me secluded spot we could 


build a fire, w ur coffee, play a few games, 


¢O swimming 01 t the chateau. We spent the 
day outdoors, getting back about supper time. 
On the whole, the trips were satisfactory and 
much enjoyed | the men. Since that time I 
have advocated that a motor truck or bus should 
be a part of every recreation system. 

The American people have been in the past 
the one people in the world who do not walk. 


In Germany walking trip every month 


is a part of tl | program, while wa'king 


trips ot a week t 1 month are not infrequent. 
Much the sam true of Austria, Scandinavia 
and Denmark vas before the war. In this 
country we do t have the long centuries of 
recorded histo1 hind us. We have not accu 
mulated cast! t fields and historic and 
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literary associations to the same extent. Ou: 
cities are farther apart. We do not have s 
many picturesque local customs and _ traditions 
We have no national walking clubs. It is on! 
natural that we should not have had the san 
enthusiasm for walking that is found abroa 
Yet practically all the physical exercise of tl 
animal world lies in locomotion. When mai 
assumed the upright form he released his fron: 
legs for other movements than locomotion. T! 
movement of these fore legs of ours now repre 
sent all our higher skill and coordinations, but 
they have little significance as exercise. Less 
than ten per cent of our muscle mass is on the 
or connected with them. At least ninety-five pe: 
cent of all the energy most of us exert is nothing 
but walking. We raise our weight by the arms 
in chinning a bar or climbing a rope and thi 
ourselves strong if we can do it ten or a doze! 
times, but we must lift the same weight at ever 
step all day long and we think nothing of it. A 
little girl of eight or ten will jump a rope fro 
a hundred to two hundred times and not mere!) 
lift her weight each time but lift it with great 
rapidity and velocity, a much more difficult thing 
Most of us who are tired at night are tired be 
cause we have never learned to walk or developed 
the muscles for it. Walking is the fundamenta 
motion in physical exercise from the animal wor! 
up. It is the one form that we keep up unt 
we totter into our graves. We may do so wit! 
unabated vigor until seventy as Weston has show: 
us. The system that does not provide for wal! 
ing is leaving Hamlet out of the play. 

We are getting a new interest in walking 
through the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, Cam 


M. C. A. and ot! 


agencies. But the great obstacle to the s! 


Fire Girls, playgrounds, Y. 


half-day walks such as are most popular with 
is that it usually takes a four or five mile 
to get out of the city. These four or five miles 
are usually pavement, hard on the feet and hard 
on the muscles, and of little interest. Often the 
street car does not go in the direction in which 
we wish to go. If we can take the hikers 
the edge of town by motor bus and let 
walk from there and meet them there agait at 
night, it will greatly increase the attendance 
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(he summer camp is becoming more popular 
ery summer. The private camp is expensive, 
municipal or playground camp is not much 
re expensive than living at home. Every 
ild ought to get out of the city for two weeks 
two months every summer. They might do 
st of the work and perhaps raise most of the 
egetables consumed at these camps as they be- 
me permanent, and so reduce the expense to a 
mum. but again the great trouble with the 
mp is its difficulty of access. It should be 
uded from the railroad station or car line. 
ring the first years the children were taken to 
e playground camp of Los Angeles, seventy- 
miles away by motor bus. It is the easiest 
everywhere if the distances are not too great. 
he picnic or excursion should be a feature 
ery recreation system. It is always possible, 
here is a truck or bus to take out the crowd. 
truck can transport two hundred children 


picnic ground five miles away in four trips 
at just about the times they naturally want 
for some will be at the playground at 
others at half past, others at nine, and 
at nine thirty or ten. It would be well 

e every playground such a day once a week. 
truck could provide such entertainment for 
playgrounds. The expense of transporting 
hundred children ten miles would not be 
than ten cents apiece and should not be 
five if the janitor or one of the plav 

ors drove the truck. Such a wagon solves 
roblem of transporting the children to the 


meets or tournaments where only two play- 


crounds are competing, and to the old swimming 


(Jn certain occasions much longer trips might 
be made. In the summer of 1921 the Boy 
Scouts of Logan, Utah, fitted out a Ford truck 
sight-seeing auto by building up a_ bank 

ts. They stored provisions and bedding 

eath the high seats. ‘They made a trip of two 
weeks through Yellowstone National Park with 
five boys, covering something over a 
; 


NOUSaANnd 


miles. ‘The entire expense for meals, 
gas, oil and repairs was less than a dollar apiece 


( a recreation system or a city afford such 
tem of motor recreation? Of course it can. 
parents are taking the children constantly 

ch more expensive trip's in private autos. 
expense is largely decreased by having a 
Children do not weigh much. Before the 


war many of the bus lines in California were 
carrying adults for a cent a mile with a reduced 
fare for a round trip. We have no reason to 
think they were doing it entirely for their health. 
The playground wagon can carry passengers 
much cheaper than the regular bus. It will get 
all its passengers at one place and unload them 
at one place, so that it will not need to stop con 
stantly to take up or let off passengers. This 
probably represents the loss of about half the 
power by the ordinary bus, as well as a great 
strain on the mechanism. ‘The bus weighs several 
times as much as the passengers. It costs nearly 
as much to run empty, as it does with a load. 
The playground. bus which carries free will al- 
ways be loaded. Another expense of the regular 
interurban is the chauffeur. In many cases a 
janitor, care taker, or play director might drive 
the recreation bus. In this way it might be pos- 
sible to bring the expense down to ten dollars a 
day per machine or a thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars per summer, an almost negligible 
amount in any good sized system. 

lf regular school busses of large size are pur- 
chased, the initial cost will be from $2,000 to 
$2,500. This expense may block the enterprise 
at the door step. Such cars, however, are need- 
ed constantly by every school system. How can 
any class study geography effectively without 
going to see lakes, rivers, hills, forests? Such 
a school wagon could be used continuously by 
the school system. Many of the smaller towns 
now have consolidated schools to which the 
children are transported by school wagons. 
These wagons are all subsidized by the state 
and largely paid for out of state school money. 
The country needs them during the school year, 
the city during the summer. Why not reverse 
the tide in the summer and use them then to 
take city children into the country ? 











Motor Efficiency Study 


3y R. K. ATKINSON 


Department of Recreation, Russell Sage 


Foundation 


For some time there has been a recognition on 
the part of leaders in physical education and 
recreation that we have very little usable data 
for the establishment of athletic and physical 
ability tests and standards upon an accurate fact 
basis. 

In the fall of 1921 Dr. A. P. Way, of the New 
York City Department of Physical Education, 
sent a questionnaire to one hundred selected 
high schools throughout the country, and the 
responses which he received were used as a 
basis for a report to the Athletic Research So- 
ciety in December of that year. Dr. Way’s study 
showed that there is no accepted standard for 
measurement which is more than approximately 
correct, and that there is a strong demand for 
such accurate tests on the part of physical edu- 
cators. This matter was discussed later at a meet- 
ing of the Physical Training section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of 


Education, and as a result a study was under- 
taken in the high schools of Greater New York. 

During the spring of 1922 about 8000 individual 
records were secured from the boys, and during 
the past six months records have been collected 
by the physical educators in the girls’ high 
schools who expect to have about 15,000 indi- 


vidual records. ‘The events chosen were those 


which after long discussion seemed to the people 


who are in actual administrative control of phy- 


sical activities in the high schools to be best 
adapted to their equipment, and to furnish variety 


and interest to their program. 
The work of tabulating and using these records 
has been undertaken by the Department of 


Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, and at the 


recent convention of the American Physical 
Education Association the first report upon this 
work was mad "he studies are being carried 
on in close cooperation with the Statistical 
Division of the Sage Foundation, and a beginning 
is being made in the accumulation of a large 
mass of athletic records, which may be readily 
used at any time. In order to secure this use of 
these records the re being punched upon cards 
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which will be handled by the electrical tabulating 
machines, such as are used so generally in large 
industrial establishments today. A copy of this 
card is reproduced because of the significance of 
this new method of making readily available ac- 
curate conclusions in a very short time. 


This card represents the performance of one 
individual in five events, together with his age, 
height, weight and racial data, his grade in 
school and the code number of the school which 
he attends. These cards are handled by the sort- 
ing machine at the rate of 300 per minute, and 
by the counting and tabulating machines at the 
rate of 150 per minute, so that after the data has 
been punched upon cards results can be had 
in hours which would require weeks by the use of 
pencil and paper, and after the cards have been 
used they may be filed away as permanent rec- 
ords and used again for some other study. 


As a result of the study which was made with 
the 8000 cards which have already been collected, 
the following average performances have been 
discovered: (See page 267) 

This study, however, is a mere sounding for the 
purpose of securing greater interest and the larg- 
est possible amount of cooperation in this study. 
The number of cards now on hand does not permit 
of the accurate conclusions, which can be reached 
when three or four times as many cards are avail- 
able, giving records in the same events. 

It is expected that this sort of study will be con- 
tinued with other events and that possibly a large 
amount of data which is now filed away may be 
used in securing very valuable results by transfer- 
ring it to the punch cards. For example, there are 
now available in the Division of Physical Educa- 
tion of the New York State Department of Educa 
tion, several hundred thousand individual records 
in the recent state wide physical efficiency con 
tition. No doubt this could be duplicated man 
times In various parts of the country. 


e- 


‘ 

The recently revised Badge Tests of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
which are being promoted on a state-wide basis in 
several states of the middle west, offer the possi- 
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MOTOR EFFICIENCY STUDY 267 
STUDY 
Average Performances 
Rope Climb 
Baseball 50 Yard Potato Hop, Step, No Under Time 
Throw Dash Race Jump Climb 16’ 
Hits Seconds Seconds Feet % w/ Seconds 
14-17 vr. boys (5952) 1.19 7.139 19.705 18.66 28 08 8.5 
of all hgt. and wet. 
ear—(1320) RE RE eT So ae eee 20,3268. .+ le, 30. . ee 98 
Average (927) 1.15 7.231 20.201 17.96 29 18 9.6 
Under (169) 1.15 7.524 20.608 7.21 22 17 10.7 
Above “ (224) 1.02 8.423 20.643 17.00 36 20 10.2 
PEED (dvekicccduscscudénthen a 7.461.... 19.890... Pieces <bicns | a 8.8 
Average (1438) | | 7.419 19.789 18.86 24 11 8.7 
Under “ ( 341) 1.07 7.435 20.004 18.24 28 15 9.1 
Above “ ( 239) 1.03 7.757 20.339 18.85 39 18 8.7 
ce | Se een eee . a: Ss ao 19.66. ... a 08.... 7.9 
Average (1099) ree 7.034 19.255 19.74 26 07 7.9 
Under “ ( 227) 1.19 7.216 19.779 19.17 30 09 8.3 
Above “ ( 234) 1.20 7.189 19.497 19.34 29 11 8.1 
LF SUELO: anu kddcs ve deduwdanseiws o eo. a 19.049.... 19.80.... es<ien 04.. 7.2 
Average (784) 1.30 6.814 18.988 19.98 27 03 7.1 
Under “ (104) 1.30 7.079 19.418 19.59 26 05 8.1 
Above “ (166) 1.38 7.009 19.052 19.10 3 05 A 
HEIGHT STUDY 
Average Performances 
Rope Climb 
Baseball 50 Yard Potato Hop, Step, No Under Time 
Throw Dash Race Jump Climb 16’ 
Hits Seconds Seconds Feet % Te Seconds 
14-17 yrs—all weights 19.656 19.053 27 10 9.043 
All 61”-68” boys (4462) 1.212 7.139 
Sere WN aus pa oa eeailohiaeienarets 1,091. Fae six ee ee) ee: ef 
Average (100-113 Ibs.) (418) 1.126 7.162 19.724 18.124 25 13 10.897 
Under 100 Ibs (253) 1.037 7.272 20.127 17.868 21 15 10.087 
Above 113 Ibs (208) 1.083 7.184 20.062 18.411 24 12 9.010 
63”-64" (1247) eS errr tae 1.228. So oe tk eee eer i 9.043 
Average (108-122 Ibs.) (614) 1.252 7.027 19.154 19.001 25 1] 8.974 
Under 108 Ibs. (321) 1.256 7.131 19.872 18.616 26 13 9.674 
Above 122 Ibs (312) 1.150 6.986 19.628 18.875 26 10 8.546 
OS CII) vicnscctsacessesascces iQ A ae oe er a Os cnx 8.571 
Average (116-133 Ibs.) (717) 1.331 7.197 19.614 19.636 28 9 8.389 
Under 116 Ibs (259) 1.060 7.264 19.843 18.748 31 13 9.087 
133 Ibs (327) 1.289 7.001 19.396 19.426 31 8 8.602 
( "CERES Ee 1.229 7.181... 19.498.... 19.620....  20.... 8... 8597 
e (124-143 Ibs.) (572) 1.311 7.259 19.242 19.919 27 7 8.443 
l 124 Il (220) 1.122 7.219 20.019 19.047 28 8 8.883 
\ 143 241) 1.132 6.971 19.639 19.481 33 12 8.800 
hil f some very significant studies. Those who There has long been a need for some central 
d in the revision of these tests last year were depository for information of this kind and for 
greatly impressed by the lack of absolutely accur- a plan of recording such data which would render 
ate data in order to determine proper standards, it readily available for statistical work. It is said 
revisions which were made in the forms by those who have made a study of this new plan 
orting the tests were planned to provide a that a beginning has been made in the solution of 
guide for future revisions. In the tests which are this problem by this undertaking of the Depart- 
be riven directly by representatives of the ment of Recreation of the Russell Sage Founda- 
P. \. A. individual records are being kept, so tion. 
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a possibility here for a very significant 
te study. 
























































WEIGHT7 
Baseball 50 Yard 
Throw Dash 
Hits Seconds 
Al] Of 
14-17 ( ( 1.221 7.263 
90-105 (7 1.168 7.811 
106-119 (127 1.171 7.200 
120-135 (1554 1.283 7.149 
| 36-14! 1.233 6.986 


City-Wide Baseball 


RD |. SCHMOYER 


Allentown, Pa. 


Supervi Kecreation, 


l- +1 - 1Q79 


In the er of 1922, Allentown has 48 


community amateur baseball 


teams Phe leagues with 16 teams in 
the charters etic Club League which is sub- 
divided into 4 sections; 12 teams in the Sunday 
School League ; 10 teams in an Industrial League, 

d 10 tear lunior League. These leagues 


are not part of the playground competitive activi- 
ties but care for men over 18 years of age. 


The plan of Competitive Athletics for the play- 


grounds, on the other hand, allows boys and girls 
up to the age 16 to participate. 

In the administration of these community base- 
ball leagues 


problems and difficulties arise 


but we ha it very satisfactory to turn 


these problems over to an Arbitration Board 
composed of our President, Judge and Associate 
Judge of Lel County, the District Attorney, 
and two. civilias baseball ‘“‘fans’—who are 
thoroughly acquainted with every phase of base- 
ball. The Supervisor of Recreation is the Sec- 


retary of tl but under no condition does 


he vote though he has a voice in the proceedings. 
The decisions of the Board are final and irrevoc- 


able and it ignificant that the leagues respect 


the decisior We believe that a large part of 
the success of the leagues is due to this Board. 


Another factor in the success of our baseball 


is the fact that it is universally sponsored and 
advocated | Central Recreation Council, a 
voluntary body which serves as a clearing house 


for recreational matters. The Council is com- 
presentatives from our 25 char- 
Catholic 


the Y. 


posed of three 


tered athleti sociations, from the 


Churches, the Federation of Churches, 


MORE EFFICIENCY STUDY 





Average Performances 
Rope Climb 





Potato Hop, Step, No Under Tim 
Race Jump Climb 16’ 
Seconds Feet % % Second 
19.625 19.54 26 10 9.015 
20.161 18.265 28 13 9.827 
19.618 18.954 ya 1] 9.547 
19.445 19.558 25 10 8.43 
19.409 19.694 28 7 8.4 
M. C. A., The Industrial Athletic Council, the 


from such Civic Clubs 
Women’s Clubs 


Kiwanis and Rotary, from the School Board, the 


Chamber of Commerce, 
as, Quota, Lions, Square, 
City Council and the County Commissioners 
The Recreation Council has done untold good i1 
advocating and standing back of certain activi- 
One of the Committees of the Council 

a Baseball Committee and it is due to this untiring 


ties. 
work that so much was accomplished. Such 
volunteer Council as Allentown has can do inval 
uable work if it has the right start. 

Every league has its own contracts and releases 
for players, its own constitutions and functions 
We feel that as soo 
as the league is properly organized and officered 


the supervisor of recreation should step behind 


as a separate organization. 


the scenes and stay there unless an exigency ce- 
mands his presence. There is no better way 


making a success of such leagues than by having 





the men realize the responsibility they have t 
face. It is the responsibility of the supervisor 
of recreation to see that the right men are selcte 
to head the various leagues. Every leagu 
handles its own finances and keeys its records and 
At the end of th 


season the money collected is distributed to 


the minutes of its meetings. 
various teams in the league. The records 
minutes are filed in the office of the supervisor 
of recreation. It is very important to keep th 
records conveniently filed for future reference 
We had at least a thousand men in our leagues 
and collected five thousand dollars by “lifting the 
We had all 


indifferent. 


kinds of 
We 
not so much concerned with the quality of the 


hat” during the season. 
games—good, bad, and wert 
games as with the quantity, for our purpose was 
to make it possible for many men to participate 
We believe that the substitution of playgroun@ 
hall for national baseball weuld offer facilities an‘ 


opportunities for more men. 
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‘Those Who Work Can Play” and “Those 
Who Play Can Work” 


ARTHUR LELAND, Playground Architect 
Superintendent of Recreation, Newport, Rhode 


Island 


We have found in Newport that playgrounds 
Here, in the city by 
the sea, the rift between work and play is very 
wide. People come to Newport to play, not to 

rk, and with such examples of glorified leisure 
hand, it is particularly difficult to 
rify work in the eyes of the growing genera- 

of Newport. It is not at all strange under 
the rather abnormal conditions which exist in 


nnot live by play alone. 


OT every 


\ 


Newport that some of the hard headed citizens 
the city should feel that children should be 
taught to work as well as play. The Recreation 
Commission has, therefore, been trying to im- 
press upon the city the fact that there are types 
play which can be made the best method of 
hing children to work, and that the desire to 
ought to develop ingenuity and can be 


cted to inculcate habits of industry leading to 

g citizenshiy 
the playgrounds of Newport we have the 
s and girls make some of the materials with 
hich they play, the simplest being wooden blocks 
about the size of bricks. To make these, we 


planed 2x4’s from the mill. The very 
small children from three to five saw them out 

miter box, the older ones mark them and saw 

hand. We also encourage them to make 

ball bats, everyone in the playground from 
lest to the oldest assisting in this com- 
It is interesting to note that 
‘they have manufactured such a bat they re- 
to play with a store bat. 


munity enterprise. 


did not feel, however, that construction 
on the playgrounds was meeting the need, 
and we cast about for other channels through 
which the children might learn the value of work. 
the first project was a caterpillar crusade which 
enabled the children to give real service to their 
Labor and supplies were scarce. No power 
ers were available, and the city’s trees were 
threatened by destruction from gypsy and _ tus- 

moths. <A caterpillar crusade, caterpillar 
s, and field days were organized, and 118,- 


000,000 caterpillars were destroyed. The city’s 
trees were saved. Through the publicity incident 
to the crusade, a high pressure sprayer was pur- 
chased, and all the trees in the city are now 
sprayed at a cost of fifty cents each instead of 
twenty-five dollars or more. The Mayor of New- 
port has made the statement that the work done 
by the children would have cost the city $8,000. 

This work was accomplished because of an 
emergency situation, and children cannot be ex- 
pected to do the work of city employees. There 
is, however, much to be said in favor of a child’s 
learning habits of thrift through earning money 
in a way which will not be harmful and under a 
plan which will insure the wise expenditure of 
the money. 

In Newport we think we have devised a plan 
which will do away with the dangers involved in 
permitting children to earn money. The construc- 
tion, equipment, and maintenance of a park or 
playground requires an immense amount of labor 
of many different kinds, much of which can be 
done by children. We have demonstrated that 
children like to do this work and to earn money 
through their labor. We planned a ticket which 
serves as currency, paying for the work as much 
as it would cost to have had it done by a man. 
Through a plan worked out with local dealers in 
athletic goods and musical instruments, the chil- 
dren, on presentation of the tickets, are able to se- 
cure the supplies they wish. As the Commission 
itself provides very few athletic supplies, furnish- 
ing, instead, materials for making them, this plan 
makes it possible for the children to secure the 
equipment through their own efforts The tickets 
are often saved for some time in order to secure 
a certain amount and as it is looked at many times 
a day, the motto “Those who work can play,” 
makes a tremendous impression, we find, on the 
adolescent mind. 

The tickets are given out to the director of each 
playground with the following instruction : 
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1. These 1 ts are numbered and charged to 
you. You will | responsible for loss. They 
are equal to 1 en stamped and punched, 


when used \f athletic supplies or 
musical instru 

2. Tickets : ed by you are stamped with 
the name layground and are to be 
punched by | given out to the workers. 
3. No ticke be redeemed unless stamp 


5 COTTeSpt nd. 


+. It is su that a boy or girl 8 to 10 
years of age might be worth from five to ten 
cents an hour; from 10 to 14, from ten to twenty 
cents an hour; f1 15 to 17, twenty to twenty- 
five cents an hour; over 17, thirty to forty cents 
an hour, acco1 ability and application. 

5. You are to keep a record of the distribu- 
tion of tickets | it to the Recreation Office 
with your requisition for new tickets. This rec- 
ord is to show f child working, age, rate 
per hour, hou f work, kind of work done, 
serial number of tickets given, total. 


6. The directo1 to see that the department 
gets its money’s worth for tickets issued, that 
there is no loat on the job, and must be able 
to explain to thi erintendent of recreation what 
has been don kets given out. 
7. Set an example of industry to your chil- 
dren by working with them 

8. Punch tickets 
out. 

9, Be sure 
punch in different 

10. Children 
complete their worl 


11. Ticke ts 1 r¢ 


charged to the ] 


just before they are given 


keep your tickets and your 
places. 
be paid as soon as they 
period. 
redeemed tor goods to be 
reation Commission or Com- 
ition, at any sporting goods 
| be exchanged at Recrea- 
any supplies which may be 


munity Cente1 
or music sto1 
tion Headquart 


in the hands of the department. 

A letter inc ting the following informa- 
tion is sent to. porting Goods and Music 
Stores of the cit ilso published in the public 
press. 

The Recreation Commission of the City and the 


Community C ociation are increasing the 


active healthfu itional, recreational oppor- 
tunities of th lren by providing means 
whereby they 1 rn money for athletic sup- 
plies and musical instruments. We feel that the 


children will appreciate these things more if they 


THOSE WHO WORK CAN PLAY 


work for them, and at the same time, they may 
be taught some valuable lessons in the proper rela- 
tion of work to play, “Those who work can 
play,” and “Those who play can work.” You will 
find enclosed sample tickets which are given to 
the children for work performed. These will be 
redeemed when exchanged for athletic supplies 
or musical instruments. Please keep this letter 
for reference and observe carefully the following 
rules for redemption of tickets: 

1. Tickets must be stamped on the back with 
the name of a playground, park, or Community 
Center. 

2. Each ticket must be punched with the punch 
which corresponds with the stamp of that ground, 
the samples enclosed showing which punch mark 
goes with each playground. 

3. Tickets presented by children must be tied 
up by you in separate packages for each child 
with the name of the child on each package, so 
that we can check them up with the bill. 

4. When billing goods for redemption of tick 
ets, enter on the bill the name of the child pre- 
senting the ticket and an itemized list of the goods 
supplied the child and prices charged. 

5. Under no conditions are tickets to be re- 
deemed by you for cash or for any other goods 
than athletic supplies and musical instruments. 

6. Goods stamped Community Center should be 
charged to that organization and bills sent to 
Arthur Leland, Secretary of the Community 
Center Association, with tickets. Bills with all 
other tickets should be charged to the Recreation 
Commission and sent to that organization. 

The plan has proved to be a great success, and 
it is being found necessary to train in workers 
constantly, as our graduates, when they become 
old enough, soon secure regular jobs. Children 
have been used in Newport in nearly everything 
connected with the building and operation of play- 
grounds. They have spread many hundreds of 
cubic yards of dirt; they have taken care of the 
baseball diamonds, marking out the diamonds for 
courts; they have cut and raked grass and stones 
and leaves and have made minor repairs. The 
Community Center Association is now about to 
organize some manufacturing clubs in which the 
children will make toys, blocks, baskets, and other 
articles which may be sold. 

Note: The Work and Play Ticket is copy- 
righted, but Mr. Leland will be glad to give per- 
mission for anyone to use it on condition that a 


record of the results of its use be submitted. 
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an 
vill 
sig Haroip O. Bere 
be 
ies Director of the Cleveland Recreation Council 
tel ; 
ing [any picnics are failures because so often no 
efinite programs for the day’s activities have 2 Basket Balls 
ith en outlined, or the program arranged is lack- 1 Vollev Ball 
‘ity s interest. With the no program at all, the day 1“ « Net 
spent largely by the adults in sitting around 1 Dozen Bean Bags 
ach utting, or watching some improvised games 2 Playground Balls— 
nd, itiated by the children. If a program has been 14 inch 
ark rranged, it generally consists of old, worn-out 2 Bats 
ents, such as a 50 yard dash for fat men or 6 Indian Clubs or 
tied men, or such highly cultural performances as pieces of wood 
hild pie eating contests. Often to interest partici- 
SO pants, it is necessary to donate valuable prizes, 
is a result finances become a paramount All Up Relay 
ick ssue in planning for the picnic. This causes Bat Ball 
pre- many organizations such as industries to hesitate Bag Pile Race 
ods to hold picnics. Babyin Hole 
» help meet the need, the Recreation Council 3ean Bag Relay 
= | Cleveland offered to assist any organization or Dodge Ball 
—_ itution desiring it in the planning of game Horseshoe Pitching 
ns athletic programs for its picnics. Jolly Old Miller 
ie tters were sent to all churches and civic and ver and Under Relay 
: - | organizations and, through the Chamber Pass and Toss Relay 
i Commerce, to industrial and commercial insti- 
Po ns. An unexpected plea for help from neigh- 
- cities was the result of newspaper public- Reset Tet Theoe 
and vO SORE. GOUEF. (various throws) 
-kers assistance given included the service of a Baseball Throw (left 
-ome | m the playgrounds was meeting the need, and right hand) 
dren might desire, and the use of a play kit owned by Back to Back Race 
‘hing “ught desire, and the use of a play kit owned by Crab Race 
play- the Council. A list of suitable games and other Foot Races— 
ls of events was submitted to the group, the equipment (Children 
f the | through the kit being the determining (Men 
s tor ‘actor in the selection. Prizes of only a nominal (Women 
tones st were suggested. (Overweight, etc. 
Lhe st of the game material in the playing kit ae EE OS Tree 
- ™ games suggested follows. It will be 
h a that many of the old time features such as 
— man’s race were retained because it was Blind Man’s Buff 
that the program committees for picnics, Blowing Up Balloons 
Ct willing to accept the new activities sug- soxing Blindfolded 
; ges vere not willing, as yet, to eliminate the Balance Wrestle 
- . featured in years gone by. Clothes Pin Race 


d Picnics in Cleveland 


Kit 


Tae £¢ 
8 Horseshoes 
4 Horseshoes 


ing Stakes 


Pitch- 
12 Cubes 2” x 2” 

6 Burlap Bags 

4 Pans—12 inches in 


diameter 


Group GAMES 


Subway 

Spanish Tag 

Ten Trips 

Three Deep 

Tug of War 

Volley Ball 

Last Couple Out 
One Out 

Pom Pom Pullaway 


Pass Ball 


ATHLETICS 


Obstacle Race 
Potato Race 
Wheelbarrow Race 
Peanut Spoon 
Racing on Papers 
Sack Rolling Race 
Squat Position Race 
Single Relay 

Sack Race 

Three Legged Race 
Two in One 

Wand Race 


STUNTS 


Driving Nail Contest 

Fly Family (Butter, 
Fire, Dragon, Let’er) 

Walking Tape _ with 
Opera Glasses 
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Harlequin Wrestl Potato Paring Contest in their recreational program for a day’s outing 

Hottentot Tackl Rolling Eggs, Tires, was more than welcomed and deeply appreciated. 

Indian Wrestle Rooster Fight The Council was thus brought into closer contact 

Kiddie Car Rac: The Dizzy Circle with those who make its existence possible. 
Polo Wand Twist 


oss ne-alagh aaa Titi Health Scholarships 


One Leg Tug of Wa 
The American Child Health Association, for 
GAMES FOR INACTIVE GROUPS merly the American Child Hygiene Association 
and the Child Health Organization of America 


Beast. Bird or Fis} ommunity Sneeze . i - 
: announces a series of scholarships and fellowships 
Tohn Brown’s Baby Siamese Yell ; is f x : 
; ; ;, in Health Education for teachers, supervisors, a1 
Story of Harry Word Stretching 
: : educational executives who have done effective 
= — . work in Health Education and who desire to tak« 
[he demand for help was so great that the 


: further professional training along this line. 
Recreation Council, even with the assistance of 


the Y. M. C. A. was almost unable to meet it. 
That this picnic idea filled a much needed want 
was very definitely brought home to the Council 


The sum of $10,000 has been set aside for this 
purpose and is to be awarded in the form of 25 
scholarships and fellowships ranging in value from 
$200 to $1,000 each. These scholarships will en 
able students to attend leading universities, Normal 
Schools, Colleges and other Teacher-Training Cen 


in the many expressions of appreciation verbally, 
by letter and institutional magazine write-ups it 
received. 

The Recreation Council is financed by the ters throughout the country. 


Cleveland Community Fund, hence is a sort of The Awards will include fifteen Summer 


semi-public agency Many of those enjoying School Scholarships and also traveling expenses 
the picnic activities made possible through the for tours of observation to Health Education Dem 
suggestions and material help given by the Coun- onstration Centers. 
cil were moved to a deeper appreciation of the The Scholarships and Fellowships will be avail- 
value of the Community Fund and the activities able for Summer Sessions of 1923 and the school 
it supports. Though all citizens of Greater year of 1923-1924. 
Cleveland donate to the Fund primarily for serv- Further information may be secured from the 
ice and relief work among their less fortunate Committee on Teacher Scholarships and Fellow 
brothers and sister ttle recognition of their ships of the American Child Health Associatic: 
own possible need dat and assistance 3970 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
C hoc Yr.) Age He che! Weight | Race Rope Climb |= 5 /|Hop,S.&J Potato 50 Yard 
K Ge $ é 11 | Race Das 
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Card used in Motor Efficiency Study (See page 266) 











My Neighbor 


ANGELO PATRI 


fe is sweet in the mouth of experience. 

)f hough its draught has been, some- 
W ; we near the bottom of the cup, its 
che we drink with a deeper 
ighbor has added a sparkle and 


no and sweetness to mine that it could ill 


; ago I built my house on the slope 

oke » his garden. Daily, all those 

. ( have rested on his quaint brown 
se poking a rambling gable-end or a dormer 


low out through the scrambling vines, much 


the og nest a pair of joyous and un- 

! ‘ might, here and there, poke a 

g 1 the blossoming branches of an 
apple tree. 

came to me the day after we moved into 

use and | went to the space that was to 

garden. He lifted one long leg after the 

r over the low fence that separated us, and I 

he came toward me that his hands were 

ittle packages. My heart gave a 

for | knew they were seeds—seeds for my 

varden 
We sat on the shaly old rock that cropped out 
ie edge of my plot and talked about seeds 


gardens and plants and people, and then he 
went back over the fence, leaving me with that 
ange, sweet taste in the mouth that only a 
sampling of the wine of human kindness ever 
ves there. 
When the larkspurs throve and towered until 
blue plumes reached and melted into the 
ie of the sky, he strode across the ground be- 
us—the fence had been put to better uses 


spurs, neighbor—just about the finest I’ve ever 
seen, and I’ve raised them now for twenty years.” 

You see, he did not say, “Those larkspurs I 
gave you,” or “my seed” or anything like that. 
Some folk could not have helped saying so, but 
my neighbor! He was proud and glad of my 
larkspurs. There’s a flavor to such moments as 
these that make of the years that ripened them 
but a breath of life’s morning 

[ watched through one clouded night of terror 
beside one whose life was bound up in mine. I 
felt as alone as a shipwrecked soul on a desolate 
ocean. Suddenly a stealthy light flashed on the 
farther window. Once, twice. Once, twice. 
Again and again. I went to the window, and out 
in the garden stood my neighbor flashing his wee 
lantern in signal that he was watching and hoping 
with me. Every hour of that long night the light 
flashed his message to me, and when in the morn- 
ing | raced out to tell him that the danger had 
passed, he nearly shook my hand off and went 
into the birds’ nest house singing “Sweet Gene- 
vieve,” his signal of great joy. 

Once I had to go away for a long trip. Spring 
must pass, and summer, and the leaves on the 
vines of the little brown house fly off on the winds 
of the winter before I might return; and when 
at last one evening, very late, | stood again on 
the old dirt road that led to our homes on the 
slope, there was the light from the gable-end 
window streaming out, and there was my 
neighbor, gray-headed, bowed, in his loose-fitting 
old gray suit, hastening down the stream of light 
to tell me supper was ready. Then I knew that 
all the time I was journeying I had been coming 
back to my neighbor—to my home. 

Ah, lite tastes good in the mouth of experience 
when it is kept sparkling and nippy and sweet by 
the love of a neighbor who is near you. 





ago—and said: “Those are grand _ lark- 
| SSik from the June, 1923, issue 
Book Magazine Copyrighted 1923 by The Con- 
[ . Corporatiea 
tT. o 1 1 
L\ ¢ re on] 


it the threshold of constructive achievements in human welfare. By applying 


bli 


w, by using tried and tested methods, by doing on a larger scale what we are now 
small way and by shifting our chief devotion trom agencies of cure to 


average human life can be: 
ife will realize benefits whicl 





ade not only longer but better, and community 


is now bevond out power to express 
Homer Folks . 
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Street Playgrounds 


Streets closed for play are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. They « never take the place of 
real play fields, with their broad spaces and their 
permanency, but in cities where adequate play 
space is not yet available and where the play- 
grounds already established are too far away from 
the small children of the neighborhood to be use- 
ful to them, they have become a satisfactory 
means of supplementing the more permanent play 
spaces, thus increasing the cities’ play opportuni- 
ties until further provision can be made. They 
have also proved, 1] cases, a gO x] means of 
publicity for playground work. 

In some cities where the schools have no ade- 
quate play space, streets near them are closed be- 
fore and after school and during recess for the 
use of the school children. In others, a street may 
be closed long enough for a certain event to take 


place, such as a roller skating race, a bicycle race, 
a street dance, or for the use of hydrant showers. 
In still others, streets are regularly closed during 
definite hours on certain days and evenings of 
~ach week for games and play activities, or for 
coasting in winter. In the majority of cases, 
wagon deliveries are permitted on the streets dur- 
ing these hours. The drivers, however, proceed 
very slowly so that there is no danger of acci- 
dents. 
How to Start 
Permission is usu secured from the City 
Council, the Mayor, the City Manager, or the 
Police Commissioner, as the case may be, to set 
aside streets for the children’s play. In some 
cases, as in Bridgeport, Connecticut, an ordinance 
is passed to this effect 
In an article published in the February, 1922, 
PLAYGROUND on the use of streets for children’s 
play, Austin E. Griffiths, Judge of the Superior 
Couft in the State of Washington, says, “I be- 
lieve that in law children have the right to the 
reasonable use of streets for recreation. Streets 
between the curbs are, of course, primarily in- 
tended for traffic of the vehicular sort. To the 
extent to which the use of streets by children 
interfere with the use of 
streets for normal vehicular traffic, such use is 
lawful.” Herein lies the power of the City 
Council to set asid 


does not unreasonab! 


treets for the play of chil- 
dren. Judge Griffiths believes, however, that con- 


centrated public opinion is necessary to bring 
about action on the part of the City Council. 

In New York City, the closing of a street 
often results from a petition to the Mayor’s com- 
mittee on the part of the residents of the street 
An investigator is sent to ascertain how many o1 
the block are in favor of closing it and how many 
are against it. The majority rules. 


Congested Areas Chosen 


A survey of streets which might well be closed 
for play is made before permission is requested 
from the City Council. In Newark, N. J., locali- 
ties noted for juvenile delinquency were chosen. 
It was necessary that the streets selected be paved 
for flushing and cleaning purposes and that they 
should not be main arteries of travel. In Buffalo, 
where ten play streets are operated each after- 
noon in the summer, blind streets were secured 
where possible—where not possible, short blocks 
where the traffic was not congested—and foreign 
sections where parks and recreation centers did 
not exist. In Detroit, the Safety First Bureau 
of the Department of the Police and the Depart- 
ment of Recreation made a survey of the city, 
picking out streets where child population was 
dense and where there would be the least incon- 
venience to traffic. Streets upon which there were 
fire hydrants, stores, bake shops, factories and 
industrial concerns were not allowed to be used 
In some cities, hospital streets must also be kept 
free. It is always well to select paved streets 
because of the lack of dust and the ease in keep 
ing them clean. 


Organizations Instigating Street Play 


Various agencies have been responsible for in- 
augurating street play. In the cities which re- 
port play streets for children, Recreation Boards, 
Playground Associations, Boards of Education, 
Community Service Committees, the Rotary Club, 
the Safety First Bureau of the Department of 
Police, the Chamber of Commerce, and private 
groups of individuals are mentioned as instigators 
of the work. 


Cooperation with Agencies 


The cooperation of departments other than the 
City Council is essential The Police Depart- 
ment, the Department of Streets or the Fire De- 
partment usually takes the responsibility for clos- 





=> ts 


nr 


» and opening the streets at the hours stated. 


he Fire Department, in most cases, has co- 
perated by flushing the streets an hour or two 


fore play time. ‘They have also shown their co- 
a number of cities by operating 


treet showers for the children. 


peration i1n 





In Newark, N. J., the Department of Streets 
Public Improvements agreed to close out the 
ffic in ten different streets throughout the city 
flush and sweep them. The Police De- 
rtment supplied two uniformed men to guard 
end of the street to prevent traffic from 
through, and the Fire Department was 
fied of the hours and location of the streets 
sed. The Boy Scouts took care of the roping 
the streets in Covington, Ky. Boys were 
as traffic police during the special street ac- 
vities which were conducted in Visalia, Cal. 
In Paterson, N. J., where twelve street areas near 
he large schools are open for play, the school 
rs rope off the block in most cases. 


Ropes attached loosely to telephone poles or 
es are usually used for barricading the streets. 
These may easily be removed in case of emerg- 
ency. The streets are placarded with a sign at 
either end reading, “Street Closed for Play,” or, 


[Temporary Playground.” 


{) 
he hours during which 
streets are open differ 


lerably In Winchest- 
er, Virginia, and in Pater 


son, N. J. in the areas near 





schools there are two 


| periods, one in the 
I ing and one in the 
O In Winchester, 

t urs are from 9%:50- 
yar from 1:50-2:30 
Three classes may be out- 
at one time. Each 

g1 plays within the space 
d nated. The morning 
are twenty minutes 

lot nd the afternoon, ten 
minutes The following 
li ill give some idea of 
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Wheeling, 6:30-9:00 each evening 

Covington, Ky. 6:30-8:00 every Wednesday 
evening—3 streets 

Hoboken, N. J. 4:00-6:00 3 months (Sept., 
Oct., Nov.) 5 streets every day but Sunday 

Buffalo, N. Y. 2:30-5:30 each day—10 streets 

Detroit, Mich. 2:00-5:00 every afternoon but 
Sunday 

Lowell, Mass. 6:00-9:00 

Newark, N. J. 7:00-8:30 

Cincinnati 6:30-8 :30—Six . streets. 
baths 2-2 :30 

Chisholm, Minn. Coasting all day to 9:00 p. m. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 3:30-5 :00—7 :30-10:00 


8 streets closed for coasting 


Shower 


Douglas, Ariz. Street dances every Thursday 
evening during summer 


Li ad rship 


A number of the play streets have trained paid 
playground directors in charge. Others have vol 
unteer directors, and some have policemen who 
are stationed at the center to give protection and 
assistance. In Buffalo, each of the ten play streets 
has one man and one woman play director. 
Where streets are open near schools the teachers 
direct the play of children, as in Winchester, Va., 
or a trained physical director or school teacher, 
as in Paterson, New Jersey. 


Pec. 


4 
, SP. 
Ei 











luring which the 






some other cities are open for play. 





On the Sidewalks of—Any City 
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In Detroit, parents living on the street are se- 
cured as volunteers to watch over the play of 


the children on the where play leaders can- 
not be furnished by the recreation department. 
The supervisors partment of recreation, 


in making their the playgrounds, visit 


these street playgi to see that things are 
conducted proper! 

In Covinegt n, K [ last year the Boy 
Scouts helped « ctivities and later 
the residents of the tree Pave some Cc operation. 

In Newark, Ne each center was in 
charge of a paid | ind director who built 
up an organization of r boys and girls in the 
neighborhood to assist hi 1 teaching games to 
the different groups Italian neighborhood, 
an Italian director w ured who could speak 


| 


the language fluently e plan was carried out 
in all the play cent 
with remarkabl 
sults. After each pla 
ground session, a briet 
meeting of the volun 
teer play leaders was 
held. At these meet 
ings, suggetions for 1 
provement of work 
was given, and once 
every two weeks a 
cial evening was enjoy 
ed by the director and 
his volunteer associates 
Where the streets are 





closed for coasting, a 
watchman or policeman is usually employed to 
keep the coasting area serviceable condition and 


to guard the hill. 
Activities 


Team and circle games, relay races, roller 
skating meets, hockey, special bicycle races. 
basketball, volley ball, barrel ball, storytelling 
quoits, bean bag games, street dances, coasting 
and shower baths constitute some of the many 


activities which have been conducted on the play 


streets. In Paterson, New Jersey, in the areas 
near the schools the m on an average school 
day included calisthenic drills, dodge ball, (twenty- 
five foot circles,) 50-50 yard dashes, and relay 
shuttle races, boys and girls taking an equal part. 
The Board of Recreation furnished the equip- 
ment. Emphasis was also placed on the participa- 
tion of every pupil in 1 ithletics. One school 





which had no gymnasium and very little yard 
space won the outdoor athletic championship o: 
the Public Schools Athletic League as well as the 
baseball championship. In Detroit, children a1 

permitted to play any game they desire so long 
as they do not play with a hard baseball whic! 
might be batted through a window. Nor are the 

allowed to run wild over the lawns and throug! 
the shrubbery. 

Street shower baths are given in a number of 
cities in connection with street play. In Detroit 
the Board of Fire Commissioners have made 
special street shower bath which can be attached 
to any fire plug. In Buffalo, New York, six 
weeks’ attendance approximated fifty thousand 
children. Play directors were instructed to teacl 
simple games. On hot days play was eliminated 
and health talks and singing games given. Here 
again, games with a 
hard ball were elimi- 
nated. In Newark, each 
street was divided int 
four general sections 
and in each of the se 
tions there were again 
sub-divisions. Each di- 
vision had two volun 
teer secretaries who 
kept record of the 
games played. The at 
tendaice was taken in 
the middle of tne even- 
ing period. Sometimes 
800-1100 boys and 
girls, ranging in ages from five to twenty years, 
would all be playing games at the same time. In 
one city, the addition of movies and community 
singing was suggested. Inter-play street meets 
have been mentioned by one director as interest- 


ing events for the closing of the play street season. 
Results 


Only two instances have come to light where the 
objections to the street play by the residents seem 
to be insurmountable. In most cases, this type of 
playground has aroused much interest. In Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, interest in play was developed on the 
part of the children, neighbors and volunteer su- 
pervisors. Frequent visits to each street made by 


members of the Community Service staff were 


ing people with the philosophy back of the play 
street movement and the individual responsibility 
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of every citizen for the maintenance and expansion 
Newark, New Jersey, on one block playground, 
the present playground system of Cincinnatt. 

of the adults were so interested in the move- 


rathered contributions to give the 


ren a party and provided prizes for the clos- 
sion ¢ e pla und 

e most interested spectators at the centers 

the parents of the children, many of whom 

me many blocks to enjoy the 


wing their children were safe from the 
“xperience proved that the 
ogram was an excellent Ameri- 
channel, for it stressed the interest of 

ilt citizens and in its young peo- 


rs were first opened, the 
e directors to find out what was 


9 ce Contacts were thus made. 
w York, the majority of the people 
eturn of play streets the following 

[he we )f operation were totaally 


he feeling of cooperation 
the city officials and play leaders was at 
The closing of the streets 
to the play work and 
idded interest to the entire program. In 
Winchester, Va., the director reports that the chil- 
ing of team work and how 
rganize games which they now can play in 

wn yards, and a better attitude has been 


ered between the pupils and teachers and also 

t g the pu} ils themselves. 
Covingt Kentucky, three streets which 
the ened were so successful that it was re- 


uested that they be opened every evening. The 
lirector there suggests that it is a good idea to 
Ik with the residents of the streets 
ins and having publicity 
here will not be objections. In Detroit and in 
City, there has been a decrease in the 

leaths from traffic. 


ge Griffiths says, “The cost of modern 


is, directly or indirectly. 
he children pay this enormous 
hese expensive streets to their 
economic waste. There 


which we ought to call man- 


ison, we let our children grow 
ng and vigorous men and women 


and we have the opportunity and the means to 
furnish them strength and vigor, we are wasting 
the very manhood and womanhood for which in 
reality the streets are made and kept, and for 
which all else social and political exists. 


“There is, therefore, no excuse for letting 


streets and children waste side by side.” 


largely through the proper use of letsu hat 
the Kingdom of God will be realized 
[his is not a statement from an organization working 
better use of leisure. It is a statement by a 
churchman, Professor Norman E. Richardson, in his 
book The Church at Play. 


Statesman in church, school, and the nation have this 


i 
year been making stronger statements as to the character 
building values of constructive recreation and the 

munity-building values of leisure time 


programs than 


have recreation workers themselves 
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Continued from page 262 


' 


ast June the formation of such an organization 
[t was most enthusiastically received bv them and 
a strong committee of six men 


by me to carry it out. 


was appointed 


“We went before the School Board and got 


their hearty approval and cooperation. They 
gave us the use of the music room with piano 
in the Broadway High School and requested the 
principals of the eight high schools to furnish us 
with a list of graduates from the High School 
We wrote 


to these boys setting forth our object and aims 


Glee Club during the last three years. 


and at the first rehearsal in October, we had forty- 
one fine, bright young lads ranging from eighteen 
years and upwards. Mr. Belstad (as director) 
and the wife of one of our active members who 
is an accomplished musician (as accompanist ) 
offered their services gratis and we furnish the 
simpler music from our library, so that to begin 
with there was no expense attached to being a 
member. 

“The boys have since organized, selecting their 
own officers and running the Society under the 
We begin re- 
hearsals at 7:30, stop’ promptly at 9:00, so that 


sponsorship of our Committee. 


the boys who have long distances to go home 
We now have 


At each rehearsal we 


may reach there in good hours. 
over seventy on the roll. 
have either a good singer from our club o1 

fine speaker to talk on some vocational subject 
for ten minutes—usually on alternate evenings 
Our senior Society has been repeating our formal 


(Continued on page 296) 
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Suggestions to Play Lead- 
ers on Summer Play- 
gorounds 


[TURNER HOLMAN 


Posting Your Daily Program 


1. Post your prog? here the children can see tt 
A posted schedule intensifies the interest of the 
children; they like to look forward to favorite 
activities and to anticipate things that are going 
to happen. It regulates and increases their at- 
tendance. 
A posted schedule makes the leader’s work eas- 


ier. It insures uniform efficiency on the part of 


the leader. There are days when even the best 
leaders lack their usual enthusiasm. It requires 
less effort to follow a program already planned 
and posted, which the children expect. 


2. Post a new program each day 


A new program each day is necessary because 
although the same type of activities occur at the 


same hour of the day, 


the plays and games them- 
selves vary. 

A new program each day makes the children 
know that the program they see is for this partic- 


ular day, not a left over one nor one for to- 


morrow. They can count on its being carried out. 
3. Post your program the first thing in the morn- 
ing 


This is the time you can best spare to post the 


program because fewer children are present. It 
takes fifteen or twenty minutes to write a pro- 


gram and to put up special posters. This same 


amount of time later in the day may mean a 
whole game or play period. Some children leave 
during the foren to do errands or to work. If 
the program is p y they will have an op- 
portunity to see it and can plan their work so that 
they may return in time for their favorite activi- 
ties. 

Note: A _ blackboard at the main entrance 
makes an excellent bulletin board. The children 
are accustomed to blackboard notices in school. 


While writing a program on blackboard a leader 


spends no time of playground. The few chil- 
interest the writing. They 
ling out loud each word as 
guessing the next word about to 


dren about watch with 
make a game of it, rea 
it is written, and 


appear. 
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MAKING SPECIAL POSTERS 


1. Make attractive posters announcing 


a. Activities for which you wish to increase the 
attendance, such as sand building for older 
children; story hour, or stunts on the ap- 
paratus. 

b. The records made in the individual athletic 
tests, throwing, batting and pitching the 
playground baseball for distance, throwing 
basketball. This keeps up interest of the 
most skilled and sets records for younger 
boys and girls to strive for. 

c. Activities which do not come every day such 
as excursions, exhibitions, contests, and 
match games. 

d. Records made by teams playing competition 
games. 

2. If you must use playground time to make your 
posters, take the early morning or the manual play 
period when the children can help. Do not shut 
yourself in the office later in the day to make a 
poster. 

3. Save all the pictures of play and athletic activi- 
ties which you find. Begin your collection at 
once. Pictures of small children at play are not 
sasy to find in current magazines when one needs 
them. Ask the children to save pictures for 
posters. 

4. Have always on hand materials for posters 
which must be put up quickly. To start your col- 
lection buy several sheets of bristol board for 
quick use. Then save old card posters and printed 
signs which are clean on one side. Buy crayons 
or paints in two colors for notices which must be 
made quickly. ‘“Show-card Colors” which are ap 
plied with the brush are inexpensive and easy to 
use. They can be purchased in any of the art 
sections of department stores. Broad-stroke let- 
tering pens and waterproof ink are desirable for 
careful lettering. 

5. To save time necessary for lettering, print only 
the name of the event and the date in large letters 
which will serve to attract attention. Below this 
paste a typewritten sheet giving detailed informa 
tion. 

6. Make your statement brief and clear and your 
posters attractive. Whenever possible give them 
a touch of fun. Do not leave them up after the 
event has passed. Keep your bulletin board up-to 
date, full of interest and things doing. It is one 
of your best means of publicity. 





tal 
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Usinc EQuIPMENT 


is not essential to have elaborate equipment 
re anything can be done in the way of organ- 


1 


play. The experience in vacant lot and street 
has, proved that a wide variety of activities 
can be carried on by a trained leader with only a 
few ready-to-hand materials, such as some 
squares and strips of cheese-cloth in two colors 
relays, a stake for the game of “Snatch,” bean 
bags, picture and story books. 
one essential to a playground is a good 
der. An active, enthusiastic leader can 
playground without equipment ten times 
ractive as one with the most costly equip- 
or with a poor leader. 
Good equipment, however, is a help to a good 


ment without a leader 


Some advantages of apparatus and play ma- 


i S art 
lo provide play opportunity for small chil- 
FA/ 54+] sit n¢ ~ 79 ~ 7 ~~ 
dre Without at least swings, a sand box, and 
see-saw and a few materials-to-do-with the 


yground offers nothing for children too young 

in groups. They can use apparatus and 

materials for their own creative and make-believe 

and tilting gives them also a cer- 
hythmic and imaginative pleasure. 

2. For city children apparatus offers substitutes 

‘trees and fences to climb, earth to dig in, the 

wood pile and other resources of the country for 

and creative play. 
country boys and girls apparatus gives 
nity for all around physical development 


when the daily chores and work require only the 
ust certain sets of muscles. 
both city and country boys and girls 
indards of physical efficiency are at- 


ciency tests using apparatus. 


Apparatus offers a means to try feats of skill, to 
see what they can do to measure themselves 
tus and play materials give opportu- 


yoys and girls for spontaneous crea- 
berant play which are necessary if 
\p initiative, resourcefulness and 


lay stimulates the imagination. 
g, Joseph Lee* remembers “dashing 
y pursued by combination 
Kickapoos and Shawnees, who were 
behind the stone wall 
be distanced only by the most extra- 


ish y Macmillan Co. 


ordinary leaps performed by the gallant animal | 
rode—a swing about five feet long.” 

7. Apparatus play produces a feeling of exhil- 
aration. To quote again Joseph Lee*, “There is, 
I think, something in the nature of foreign travel 
in rushing through the air at such a speed, past 
scenes which the motion stimulates the imagina- 
tion to conjure up. No doubt the rapid motion 
itself is also, as in many other sports, a_ large 
part of the attraction.” 

8. Swinging and tilting satisfy a rhythmic im- 
pulse and the enjoyment of alternating rhythm. 
The most popular pieces of apparatus are those 
which are various forms of the tilt or swing, the 
flying and traveling rings, the teeter ladder, the 
giant stride. 

9, Exhilaration is also produced in the sensa 
tion of falling given by the high swings, sliding, 
high jumping, vaulting, swinging through the 
air, and traveling rings, the flying rings, or on a 
rope of the giant stride high over the high-jump 
pole. 

Commercial amusement parks thrive on the 
appeal to the pleasant sensation in falling. “There 
is no short cut to the emotions like rapid drop.”’* 
But in this case the thrill comes with no physical 
effort on the part of the individual while with the 
use of approved playground apparatus the exhil- 
aration is accompanied by active effort on the part 
of the individual and results in increased muscular 
strength and moral courage. 

10. Apparatus will attract children who at 
first are too individualistic to take part in games, 
those who at first feel somewhat exclusive to 
play with the others and those too shy and self- 
conscious to do so. Many can later be induced 
to enter into games. 

11. With apparatus one play leader can su- 
pervise a larger number of children than without 
apparatus. Children of one age can use it while 
the leader is starting games and activities with 
others. 


Use Your Apparatus 


If your playground is equipped with appar- 
atus, use it, use all of it. Get the fullest use out 
of it. Get the fullest use out of every piece. 
Do not, with older children rely entirely on the 
free use of apparatus. Stimulate its use by hav- 
ing periods under the leader’s supervision. 


Teach Apparatus “Stunts” 


Have two or three regular periods a day when 
you teach “stunts” on the apparatus or watch 
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stunts the children have improvised. Supervise 
for good gymnastic form, but keep the element 
of fun encouraging trials by those not yet able 


to attain good 


Vake Group ( 


Divide the pl \ d children into teams, or 
use the teams organized for games. 
Fach team striv tain the highest score in 
performing prescribed and original stunts on the 


apparatus. 


S¢ lppar 

\t a period wh« nly a few children have 
gathered, tag games on the apparatus fit in nicely. 
Here are a few forms of tag: 

1. Hang Tag \ player is safe when hang- 


ing from a piece pparatus so that his feet 
are off the gro 

2. Wood Tag player is safe when touch- 
ing (standing or sitting) on a part of the ap- 
paratus that 1s woo 

3. Iron Tag safe when touching 
a part of the apparatus that 1s iron. 

+, Monkey Tag: The following adaptation of 
Mr. Weller’s original game “Travel Apes” may 
be played on the apparatus. Several parts of the 
overhead apparatus are selected as goals so that 
the players must climb to get from one to another 
without coming to the ground. One player, the 


Hunter, calls “T1 Apes!’”” Any Ape that 


the Hunter tags travelling between goals be- 
comes the Hunter \ny Ape who comes to the 
ground instead « limbing to the next goal is 


Hunter. 
Use Apparatus for Relay Games 


7 


( nly under carefu Supervision should comipe- 


tition games on the apparatus be used. The play 
leader should first caution the children. “This 


game on the appa is just for fun. Be care- 


ful first, win if you can.” Relay games on the 
apparatus are go fun at any time when there 
are enough child: for from two to ten players 
ona side. Here a few relays which may be 
played on th 

1. Playgrou le relay leams line up in 

> hak anebe ratus see “What We 
Did on a Sum: I I I I ( iz ” in the August 
1920 Playgrour shed by the Play- 
ground and Recreat \ t America, 315 Fourth 
Avent New \Y 


rows at the foot of the steps leading to the 
slide. The team wins whose members have each 
in turn raced up the steps down the slide and 
are first back to original places, standing in even 
file. 

2. Relay races up and down the slanting lad- 
ders: The team wins whose members have each 
in turn climbed up the ladder and down again 
and are first back in original places. 

3. Relay races up the ladder and slide down: 
Same as (2) except that when each player reach- 
es the top he turns around with his feet on 
each side of the beams of the ladder and slides 
down. 

4. Relay races up and down the vertical lad- 
der. Same as (1). 

>. Relay races up slanting or vertical ladder 
and down slanting or vertical pole. 

6. Relay races climbing hand over hand up 
the slanting ladder and slide down. 

7. Relay races hand over hand up the sla 


ing ladder and down the same way. 

8. Relay races working up the slanting poles 
hanging by the hands. 

Other games will occur to the instructor 
adapted from the regular gymnastic stunts on 
the apparatus. 


Use Apparatus for Individual Badge Tests 


To stimulate attainment of accurate form in 
performing apparatus stunts, include them in an 
athletic badge test. Change the tests from year 
to year to include all the apparatus. 

Have several classes for each age group with 
In a test for a 
badge insist on accurate form. Do not reward 
an individual child simply for conscientious ef- 
fort. Rather put him in an easier class and en- 


different standards for each. 


courage him to try for a harder one next year 
Make the badge mean something. 


Use Playground Equipment for Make-believe 
and Creative Play 


The stationary apparatus makes excellent set- 
tings for make-believe and creative plays. \With 
the other play materials such as_ boxes, [arg 
blocks, innumerable plays are possible. Some 
plays which children themselves have improvised 
are: 

House, War, Store, Telephone, Aeroplane 
Railroad, Motorboat, Amusement Parks, Santa 
Claus, Wolf, Giant. 
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Use of Apparatus 
iatever rules are adopted should be en- 
d. This is a lesson in good citizenship. 
rules for safety and equal chance for all 
In enforcing rules be firm, but 
teous. Do not show anger. Many children 
) accustomed to cross words and severity at 
that scolding tones produce no effect. They 
no idea of corrections or commands being 
in any other way. To such children cor- 
ms made as explanations, in low and kindly 
s, are a revelation. It relaxes the tension 
nerves constantly jarred by cross tones from 

patient adults. 

may occasionally be necessary to deal with 
dividual boy or girl in the manner he is 
to and understands, on the playground 
der boys a new instructor sometimes must 
ince the boys that he is their physical su- 
But kindness and fairness usually bring 
nost respect in the end. Take the case of 
en year old boy who has walked up the play- 
ind slide instead of going up by the ladder 
s sliding down standing. Although you may 


uspect that he has infringed in full knowledge 


rule, assume he does not know that one 

permitted to walk up the playground slide 
de down standing because shoes break off 
ers and spoil its smoothness. Teach the 
ler a stunt that he does not know on an- 
ece of apparatus or ask him to join a 

| leader takes this attitude uni- 

re will seldom be a case of deliberate 


Apparatus Daily 
rely alone on the visits of the mech- 
harge of repairs and upkeep. It is es- 
nake daily inspection of ropes, fasten- 


ce all ropes which show wear so 
no chance of their use. Lock or 
whose fastening shows insecur- 


epars 


pared to make certain repairs. If there 
ttendant the older children car help in 
lls, and filling in holes under apparatus 


and after showers. 


cessity of constantly repairing balls 
lable a repair kit containing the follow- 


ing articles: Six 2 1-2 inch round point carpet 
needles: 6 yards of rawhide lacing, 3-16 inches ; 
2 ounces beeswax; 1 rubber tube cement (small 
size) ; rubber for patches for mending bladders; 
100 yards linen thread for sewing balls. Much 
money has been saved by the introduction of this 


repair kit. 


Keep Apparatus and Equipment in Good Condi- 


tion 


Keep materials in shape for use. Do not let 
things give appearance of being “run down at the 
heels.” Put worn materials away until repaired. 
Old playground balls can be sewed and used for 
Duck on the Rock, Piggy in Hole, and for toss- 
ing and catching for small children. 


‘ 


Games for Summer Play- 
grounds 


During the hot days which come in August, 
it is often desirable for the play leader to intro- 
duce quiet games which may be played in the 
shade. Some of the less vigorous physical games 
and stunts which may be used are as follows: 


Group Games with Individual Competition 


Among the best of these games for children 
from ten years of age to puberty are Hide and 
Seek, Redeeming Forfeits, by doing stunts in 
combination with some game, Ring Toss, Check- 
er m the Box, Caroms, and Crokinole. Still 
other games are Guess Who, Golf Putting, Ring 
Ball, Iron Quoits or Horse shoes, and Croquet. 
Team Games 

For less vigorous team games in which the 
group is divided into two or more teams relay 
pass games may be played by omitting running 
to the distance line. Among these relays are 
Over Head, Over and Under, Double Object, 
Pass to the Left, Circle Passing Race, Circle 
Passing Spin, Circie Passing Run Around, Two 
Objects Circle Pass, Spin Pass and Straight, 
Straight Delayed Pass, Three Spins and a Run 
Around, Captains in the Middle and Pass the 
Buck. 

Among the miscellaneous games are Basket 


Tossing, All Ball, and Guess Who. 
Physical Stunts. 


Less vigorous stunts include Balancing, Breast 
to Mouth, and Take a Chair from Under. 
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Inteilectual Games 

which may be played 
without equipment are Throwing a Light, How 
Do You Like It, Hidden Proverbs, Repeating 
1cting Characters, and Judge and Jury- 


Individualisti 


Games, « 
men. 

requiring equipment may 
best games for train- 


Individualistic ¢ 
also be used. \mong the 
ing observation and memory are Observation, 
Identification, wl av be played with varia- 
Words. 


the names of famous paini- 


tions, and Scouti The words used 
in this game may b 
ings, American statesmen, historical places and 
characters, lakes, rivers, islands and other geo- 
graphical names, and names of various makes of 
automobiles. 
Additional games 


ncluding arithmetical games, 
Conundrums, Domi Give 


Away, Nine Men 
Morris, and Parchesi, may also be played. In- 
terest in mechanical puzzles culminates at the 
age of eleven y: in geometrical puzzles at 
twelve to thirteen. Other popular games include 
Pyramids, Quotations, Riddles, and Tit-Tat-To. 
Some of the intelle | games in which the group 
nore teams include Act- 
Geography Games 
None of these team 


is divided into two 
ing Charades, Clumps, Fire, 
and IJllustrated 

games require equij 
which equipment is 
Observation and Iden- 
r Words may be 


Other team games in 
necessary are Jenkins Up, 


tification. played 


with sides. 
rAMES 

As the summer season draws to a close, it is 
important for the play leader to be thinkiny of 


fall activities. There are a number of “between 


season” games wil may advantageously be 
used throughout the season as relaxation between 
team games and athletics Among these are 
Duck on a Ro ind a Half and Three 
Deep. Minor teat mes include Prisoners’ Base 
and Relievo, Team Dodge Ball, Tennis Doubles, 
and Golf Putting played as a game. Many of 
the vigorous activities of the summer may be 
continued at this tim 

[Individualistic games include Rush and other 


football practic« 
Under minor team games and games of sides 
m as a football practice 


two sides, the one side lin- 


may be included Black M 


game played betwee 


lon 


ing up between the two goals, the other side 
ing up on one goal, the purpose being for one 
side to run through the opposing line; Drive Ball, 
Modified Football, Shinney, and Hare aid 
Hounds. 

Team games include Football, Soccer and Field 
ilockey. 


Track and Field Events 


These events include Climbing, Jumping, Dis- 
tance Punt, Drop Kick for Goal, Soccer Goal 
Kick, Soccer Dribble and Passing. 

Under this classification should team 
athletic events, Team Jump, Climbing, Football 
Kick for Distance and Team Football Kick for 


Goal. 


come 


Athletic Tests 


Among such tests are Individual Tests, Badge 
Tests, Informal Team Tests, Team Badge Tests, 
Pan] 
and Good Posture Tests. 


Hiking 


An excellent activity for the fall months is 
hiking. Nature hikes may be made exceedingly 
interesting through the introduction of Nature 
Law and Woodcraft, the making of collections 
and taking of snap shots, and through scouting 
and nature games, and camp fires. There may 
also be arranged hikes to historical places. 


A RECREATION COUNCIL IN MILWAUKEE 


Early in June, the Milwaukee Recreation 
Council came into being to assist the regularly 
constituted recreation authorities of the city in 
the study and promotion of public recreation 
J. W. Disch, of the Milwaukee Real 
Estate Board, has been elected president of the 


facilities. 


body. 

According to the constitution of the Council, 
no member of any muncipal body, either elected 
or appointed, receiving compensation may be- 
come a member of the Council which is to be 
made up of one certified delegate or alternate 
from each civic organization interested in recre- 
ation. 


One of the first steps taken by the Council will 
be a study of playgrounds. Only 68,000 of the 138; 


000 children in the city, it is said, have access t0 
playgrounds. It is the further plan of the Coun- 
cil to study the effect which playgrounds have on 


juvenile delinquency and upon accidents. 





to 
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Camps—Municipal and 
Private’ 


s Angeles, California, believes that municipal 
ps are one of the best investments a city 
make and it has established two camps— 
seventy-five miles from the city, the other 
undred miles from the city at elevations 

rty-hve hundred and six thousand feet. 

lowing points should be especially con- 


sidered in planning camps, according to C. 


itt, Superintendent of Recreation of that 


imps should be sufficiently far from 

ity so that the people who go will feel that 
are really going somewhere. 

\vailability for transportation is an important 

but the camp should be located far enough 

It should have tele- 


m other summer resorts. 


Uliiil 


and stage connections with the main lines 


spirit of the camp is a very important 
and there should be a definite program 
ctivities under capable leadership. Plain 


living in a fine natural environment is the funda- 


ive. 


plan and arrangement must be artistic 
ractical. The arrangement of the cabins 
is important. There should be plenty of space 
| cabins for one, two, three and four rooms. 


\ good arrangement for the cabins is in the 
form of a horseshoe with the kitchen and dining 
roon n one end, storage rooms, room for em- 


pavilion, and fireplace with seats around 


a point to be considered. The kitchen 


s rooms should be models of neatness, 

ties for disposal of garbage are very 

( The cafeteria idea has been success- 
swimming should be available. 

V1 matic conditions, and scenery should 


ir consideraion. 
is needed in making known the camp 
idition to the publicity given by the 


: 
+4 


lets should be distributed through 


Section meeting on Camps— 


ld at Ninth Recreation Congress, At- 


»? 


Octot 1-12, 19 


The charge in the Los Angeles camps is $15.00 
for two weeks. Four thousand people were taken 
care of in the two camps during the last summer, 


and $7,000 over and above expenses collected 
A Summer Camp for Girls 


Mrs. Chester G. Marsh, Supervisor of Recre 
ation at Middletown, Ohio tells of a camp, 
the gift of a woman much interested in the work, 
which is conducted in Middletown for industrial 
and professional girls. It has been built close 
to town so that the girls who cannot get vaca- 
tions may go back and forth to the camp. Rest 
has been found to be the thing most desired by 
During the first two weeks their 
time is planned for them. After that, their time 


these girls. 


is their own. The only compulsory rules are 
those with reference to getting up in the morn- 
ing. Swimming is the main attraction. Reed 
work, sketching, bird study, nature lore, and 
dramatics are the main activities. Two dramatic 
events a week are conducted. Costumes for the 
dramatic work are secured from the municipal 
costume wardrobe, where they are taken out just 
as books are taken out of the library. 


Camp Fire Girls Camps 


Lester Scott, Executive Secretary of the Camp 
Fire Girls, made the statement that camps and 
camping now hold a high place in the recreation 
program of the great sections of this country 
The functions of camps, private and public, 
are almost as well understood as the functions 
of private and public schools. Every woman 
who volunteers to lead a group of Camp Fire 
girls is asked when she signs her application if 
she cannot take her girls camping for at least a 
week. As a result, out of over 160,000 girls, 
over 100,000 went camping last summer. 

There are two kinds of Camp Fire camps—the 
rest camp and the institute camp. The institute 
camp is a form of summer school and camp com- 
bined. The camps are conducted like a city 
government with street cleaning departments. 

The fallacy that one has to “rough it” when 
one goes camping and that camping is a life 
of laziness utterly without plan, is slowly being 
changed. There is no necessity of injecting 
hardship into camp life any more than into home 
life. A well-run camp is always run on a care- 
fully prepared schedule. Activities are planned 
with a definite relation to non-active hours, rest 
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hours, hours de sleep and quiet occu- 
pation. It is possible to do in camp in summer 
practically all that it is possible to do in the 
homes and school winter, as well as many 


1 


other things whi 
home. Camping experience should leave boys 


impossible to do in the 


and girls with three things; (1) a knowledge of 
camp life, (2) a knowledge of some handicraft 


and (3) inspiration. The physical surroundings 


of the camp—the surroundings which nature 
presents should be such as to give, in combina- 


tion with leadership, the greatest inspiration pos- 


sible. 
Family Camps 


onducted by the Neighbor- 
hood Club Association in East Greenwich, R. I., 
and two hundred people handled at a cost of 
less than $800, was told by Howard P. 
Bourne. Whole families come to the camp which 
hore on twenty-five acres of 


How a camp 


is located on the 


land. 
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camps have added to the roc 


New municipal 
reation laurels of California, famous for the 
dollar-a-day municipal summer vacation. Berke- 


1 


ley and Stockton have joined the municipal camp 


movement, so successfully forwarded by the Rec- 
Oakland, Los Angeles, 


Sacramento, Fres1 San Diego and San Ber- 


reation Department 


nardino. 
Stockton’s cam} 
of all the Califor 


reading the folder 


the natural beauty typical 
municipal camps. After 
ertising this camp, we do 
not see how any family of outdoor lovers in 
Stockton could fail to pack up for Silver Lake 
at the earliest opportunity. “Like a jewel set in 
high prongs of the Sierra,” the glacial lake is sur- 
rounded by woods of fir and tamarack and quak- 
ing aspen. There are inviting trails and sandy 
mountains. 


four floored tents nestled 


beaches and histo: 
Last summer twent 
among the trees and a rustic log cabin with a 


social hall and ommon dining room presided 


over the flock. Among the activities were fishing, 
boating, swimming, hiking, mountain climbing 
and nature lore. In the evenings an outdoor fire- 
place crowned with a pine tree theatre created a 
ruddy circle of neighborliness and good cheer. 
and stunts around municipal 
responsible for a great deal 


Songs and. games 


camp fires have beer 
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of community spirit felt in camping cities when 
camping days were over. 

The United States Forest Service has helped 
to promote the municipal county camping move- 
ment in California, furnishing the land free of 
charge. The splendid camps for Camp Fire 
Girls and Boy Scouts which have been function- 
ing in this section for the past five or six years 
have been instrumental in spreading the camping 
idea, extended by municipal recreation depart- 
ments and playground associations to include 
adults and families. 


Camp SACRAMENTO 


When the site and plans for Sacramento's 
municipal camp were discussed, there was a great 
deal of opposition on the part of those who dif- 
fered radically in judgment regarding certain 
features of the plans. Early opposition, how- 
ever, has meant later cooperation, and the whole 
city now takes the greatest possible pride in its 
new camp. 


The Site 





The camp site includes about forty acres of 
land on a hill through which runs the American 
River. About four acres of land on the lower 
mesa is perfectly flat, thus making possible a 
fine baseball field and playground. The camp 
has a private water supply from a nearby creek, 
and there is sufficient water to generate power 
for at least three hundred electric lights. A dam 
was constructed last fall, and the electric light 
plant started in the spring of 1923. 


The Buildings 


+ 


The main building is thirty feet by sixty feet, 
including the kitchen. The dining room, which 
has a seating capacity of a hundred people has a 
great fire place. It is, at present, being used as 
an assembly hall. This is not, however, a satis- 
factory arrangement, and it is hoped that before 
long there will be erected a large one, forty feet 
by one hundred feet. 

There are thirty cabins, including one room 
cabins of varying sizes—nine feet by twelve feet, 
ten by twelve feet, twelve by fourteen feet; two 
room cabins—twelve by twenty-four feet; three 
room cabins—ten by twenty-four feet. They are 
all stained, with window sashes and other trim 
painted white. An attractive effect has been 
produced by using the same color stain for each 





















roup of two cabins, this effect being varied by 
casional buildings stained in oak color. All 
lors, however, blend with the landscape. One 


bin named “Twin Firs’ stands between two 





autiful young firs and is stained as nearly as 
as possible the color of the bark of the tree. 

the cabins have been located so that one does 
obstruct the view of another, and they have 


en placed between certain trees, giant bould- 


or facing the stream. 
The lavatory building 1s about twenty feet by 


xty feet, one side being arranged for women 


e other for me There are shower baths, 
ts, wash bowls, and sinks. Each side is sup- 
with mirrors of plate glass secured at a very 


ost. The men’s and women’s departments 

f about three feet in which 
ng is installed. This space 
ind provides a good arrangement 


f 
a 


The floor of the building 
concrete and is so graded that the building 
flushed with a hose, the water running off 


the shower bath drain. 


ther buildings include store house for tools, 
feet and a supply house, 
which is already too 


ries and wages will be of 
rkers who may be plan- 


¢ similar camps. The wages paid are as 


ager was paid $120 per month 
Cook was paid $115 per month 
Camp 2d Cook was paid $100 per month 
Camp 3d Cook was paid $60 per month 
was paid $55 per month 
was paid $3.14 per day 
laborers who worked at camp during its 
nstruction were paid $3.14 per day and given 





carpenters were paid at the 
per day, but one dollar was deducted 
skilled labor was paid at 
the deduction of one dollar 
as made for board. 

appropriated more than 
but the plant is worth not less than 
is represented in the do- 
pen nat f money, materials, and services which 
contributed. 


CAMPS MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE 
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Camp SHAWNEE 


Seven years ago, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Robin- 
son, public spirited citizens of Kansas City, gave 
to the Camp Fire Girls the use of a beautiful 
tract of forty acres including a large lake which 
adjoins their farm near Grand View, Missouri. 

Each year Camp Shawnee has grown and new 
facilities have been added. There is a substantial 
lodge used as dining room, kitchen and _ living 
room which is the center of camp life. Twelve 
small tents, 14x 10 feet with wooden floors are 
furnished with cots and mattresses, shelves and 
wash stands. Each accommodates five girls and 
a councillor. 

The athletic field includes a basket ball court, 
and a baseball diamond. ‘There are row boats 
and canoes on the lake, a swimming crib 40 x 69 
feet, supported by piles and built like a crate to 
permit the free flow of water, is used for swim 
ming lessons. 

The director is assisted by a trained nurse, two 
swimming teachers, a dietitian and a handicraft 
teacher. Camp Fire guardians serve as coun 
cillors. 

The charge for board is exceedingly moderate. 
Girls who are not members of the Camp Fire 
Groups are received at a slightly higher rate of 
board. The daily schedule is as follows: 

6:45 Reveille 

7:00 Setting-up exercises and flag-raising 

7:10 Breakfast 

7:40 Clean up tents 

8:30 Morning sing 

9 :00— 9:30 Games, 
archery 

9 :30—10:00 Free 

10:00—11:00 Handcraft, 
craft 


boating, folk-dancing, 


nature lore, baby 


11:00 Dress for swimming 
11:10—11:40 Swimming 
12:15 Dinner 
1:15— 2:00 Silent Hour 
2:00— 3:00 Free hour 
3.00— 4:00 Handcraft, camp craft, baby 
craft, nature lore 


4:00— 4:10 Cleaning camp grounds 
4:10— 5:00 Free hour 

5:00 Dress for swimming 

5:10— 5:40 Swimming 


6:15 Supper 


7:00 Retreat, stunts, evening sing, astronomy 


In speaking of the camp, Mr. Robinson says: 
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“When I first gave the use of the property, I 
hesitated very much as I felt perhaps we would 
not get the result we had hoped for. But as I 
live on the opposite side of the lake during the 
summer months, I have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the progress and the development of these 
girls. In many ways it is marvelous, and both 
my wife and I are very happy over the results.” 


CAMP CARTER 


The Carter Community Building Association, 
Inc., of Lebanon, N. H., conducts a camp, called 
Camp Carter, for boys and girls ten years of 
age. It is open to boys in July and girls and 
August. The rates are from $9.00 to $12.00 a 
week. The camp is situated on a level about 
twenty feet above the surface of the water in 
a tract of 60 acres of field and timber land on 
the shore of Elbow Pond. The accommodations 
are limited to 56 campers and none above that 
number are accepted. Room for lounging pur- 
poses, a kitchen, office and camp store, a fire- 
place, sleeping lodges accommodating eight 
campers and a leader, a tennis court, rifle range, 
baseball field, and birch square constitute the 
equipment. A physical examination by the fam- 
ily physician is urged before camp entrance. The 
purest food is secured and everything possible 
is done to keep the campers in the best of health. 

The program begins at 6:30 in the morning 
when all report and the flag is raised. “Taps” at 
9 o'clock ends the day. A dip at 6:45, de- 
votionals, two swims, one at 11 and the other at 
4, with especial attention to non-swimmers, one 
hour of group instruction in body-building and 
camp craft, hiking, inter-lodge games, tennis 
tournaments, water and athletic meets, treasure 
hunts, clam bakes, athletic games and various 
evening entertainments make up the program. 
The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps Units pro- 
vide organized safe shooting. Sundays a quieter 
program is conducted and church attended by all 
members of the camp 
mp honors: the White C is 
given when (1) the person has been one week 
ned a Nature Study Certifi- 
swim 50 yards (4) 


There are two c: 


in camp (2) Has eat 
cate (3) Proven ability to 
Taken part in one hike (5) Passed the Carter 
Knowledge Test (6) Worked one hour on Camp 
Improvement; the Green C requires the passing 
of ten out of the following twelve tests: (1) 
Swim 100 yards (2) Score 15 on three targets at 


the Range (3) Take part in one overnight hik: 
(4) Give three different dives or swim 50 feet un 
der water (5) Work two hours on camp improv« 

ment (6) Be silent from Reveille to Retreat (N 

notes, signs or words) (7) Lead Military In 
struction 10 min. (8) Pass Camp Craft Test (9 

Take seven morning dips (10) Be recommende‘! 
by own leader (11) Know and name every pet 

son in camp (12) Sleep alone one night in 
Square. 

The Camp Carter Echo gives full information 
regarding the camp to anyone interested. Visit- 
ors are always welcome. The program is never 
changed for the convenience and amusement of 
guests, but what they usually see is a group of 
men and women striving through their camp 
duties to give to the groups of boys and girls 
under their care the healthiest, happiest, life- and 
character-building vacations possible. 





Detroit’s Recreation Camp 


The Detroit Recreation Department announces 
the opening of its Recreation Camp at Lake 
Elizabeth on June 24. The season will extend to 
September first and definite weeks have been set 
aside for Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts and for boys 
and girls who are not attached to such groups. 
The rates are six dollars for one week and 
twelve dollars for two weeks, including trans- 
portation both ways. 


Special Features 


Get acquainted, talks on camp 
Monday Night Marshmallow roast 

Tuesday Night Songs and Indian war dance 
Wednesday Night Popcorn. Riddles 

Thursday Night Amateur vaudeville 

Friday Night Music, singing 

Saturday Night Surprise night 


Sunday Night 


Schedule 


Reveille — morning dip — setting 
up exercises 


7:00 A. M. Breakfast 

7:30 A. M. Blankets out for airing—General 
Police Duties 

7:45 A. M. Flag raising 

8:00 A. M. General Announcements—educa- 


tional program — nature _ study, 
first aid instruction 








t) 
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00 A. M. Morning activities 

00 A. M. Swimming Instruction — Life 
Saving 

0 A. M. Tent Inspection 

1) Noon Dinner 


330 P. M. Store open,—interviews—rest— 


writing—quiet relaxation 


0 P. M. Afternoon activities 
1:00 P. M. Swimming—aquatic program 
5:30 P. M. Supper 
6:00 P. M. Boating—preparation of evening 


program 


Sundown colors 


8:00 P. M. Camp Fire—evening program 
9:15 P. M. Tattoo 


9:30 P. M. Taps—lights out 


Camping for Women in 
Montana 


[he county camps for women conducted by 
the Extension Service of Montana State College 
represent a new and interesting venture. 

The purpose of the camps is, first, to provide 
a satisfactory and pleasant four days of vacation 
for the women elected from each community to 
attend the camps and, second, to provide an op- 


portur 


ity for a training school for community 
leaders who will carry back to their communities 
the inspiration gained at the camp. The chief 
interest of the camps will center around the dis- 
cussions and instructions in home management, 
foods and nutrition and recreation. 

Fifty delegates will be accommodated in each 
three delegates being chosen from each 
community. The cost of the four days for each 
delegate will be five dollars, half of which will 
e community, half by the individual 


tach day will have its full program, includ- 
ing demonstrations, lectures, and entertainments 
wit] | people and specialists from the State 
lirecting the various parts of the pro- 

grat Recreation periods will include com- 
nging, plays, games, storytelling and 

Special instruction will be given along 
planning programs, training partici- 
originating all kinds of recreational 
Carefully prepared material will be 


give delegate so that she may return to her 
prepared to give practical assistance 
| activities. 


Recreation through the 
California Forest Service 


“Our recreation problem,” writes T. A. Bar- 
rett, acting district forester of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the California dis- 
trict, “is larger than most people imagine.” Last 
year, there were one and a half million visitors 
to the seventeen national forests in the California 
district. One forest, the Angeles, has over six 
hundred thousand visitors yearly. A _ careful 
check showed that twenty-seven thousand auto- 
mobiles passed over the forest road last year, 
while a number of the public camps were used 
by from five thousand to fifteen thousand people 
last season. One forest trail on the Angeles is 
traveled by sixty thousand hikers in the course of 
a year. 

Service is rendered through a number of chan- 
nels which may be classified as follows: 


Transient Camps 


Exclusive of the many camps operated by 
private owners for public use, the forest service 
has set aside over three hundred fifty camp 
sites in the seventeen forests. These camps are 
of all sizes and will accommodate anywhere from 
three to five hundred automobile parties at one 
time. 

Up to the present time, about seventy-five of 
the most important public camps have been im- 
proved, wholly or in part. This has been done 
largely through cooperation on the part of auto- 
mobile clubs, Chambers of Commerce and private 
individuals. The total value of such cooperation 
in terms of money or land is at least seventy-five 
thousand dollars. The improvement on these 
camps consists of water development, latrines, 
garbage pits, incinerators and, in some cases, fire- 
places, tables and benches. The improvements 
are built according to standard plans that have 
received the approval of the State Board of 
Health. 
sanitation rules, and at a few of the most im- 


All improved camps are posted with 


portant camps there is a caretaker in charge 
during the season. In two or three cases, one 
traveling caretaker is able to supervise a string 
of camps along several well traveled roads. There 
are anywhere from seven to fifty selected camp 
sites in each of the seventeen forests. Since the 
records show that over seventy-five per cent of 
the recreation visitors to the forests are campers, 
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the importance « ng numerous improved 


public camps is evider 


Individual Camp ¢ j 


1 


There have been laid out in this district about 

a hundred and fifty summer home site tracts, and 
such tracts are available in fourteen of the seven- 
teen forests The Angeles leads, with thirty-five 
some of the forests as yet 
The tracts 


different colonies 
have only one or tv ctive colonies. 


laid out have anywhere from six to three hundred 


lots, each dependn location, topography, and 
present demane Vhile individual lots vary 
somewhat 1n s é verage, as a rule, about 


a quarter of 


On December 31, 1922, there were 3,095 sum 


mer home permit effect in this district, of 


which over eight dred were in the Angeles 


forest. For th t several years there has been 
an average inc! e about four hundred sum- 
mer home permittees each season. The permit- 
tees are urged t m associations for the pur- 
pose of self gove ent, installation of improve- 


ments, and civi \round practically every 


colony are resort sites, public camps, institutional 


camps, stores facilities. In summer 


many ot the S¢ ¢ are, in fact, rural settle- 


ments. 
The cabins d by permittees range in 


cost from one thirty thousand dollars. 


Each permittee hed with special plans 


for building s atrines and is expected to 


omply with the general requirements. Every 
summer home site must be inspected at least once 
a season by the rangers 


P aa ; 
V unicipal Cam 


California now fourteen municipal camps 


under permit fteenth permit soon to be 
Many 


municipal recre 


issued. se camps are conducted by 


svstems. All 


free and, as far as 


permits to 
municipal cat issued 
possible, the cers cooperate in the proper 


laying out and ment of the camp grounds. 


These camps twenty to three hundred 
miles distant municipalities operating 


them. 
Institutional ¢ 


It is estimate about seventy-five institu- 
n developed to date. These 


Scouts, Y. M. C. A., 


rganizations, Shriners, 


tional camps have bee 


include camps for Boy 


Y. W. C. A urch ¢ 


schools of all kinds, and numerous other orga 
izations of this type. The demand for su 
Masons, Elks and groups, 
permits is constantly increasing and in one fore: 
the Angeles, it is difficult to find suitable areas 
to allot to the many organizations asking for 
Most of these permits are 


similar colleges 


camps of this kind. 

for less than five acres of land, although a few 
are larger. The majority of such permittees erect 
permanent buildings, but a few maintain a camp- 
ing place rather than a resort. It is the policy 
of the government to encourage the use of the 
forests in this way and to give as much assist- 
ance as possible in the development of the camps 


Industrial Camps 


Industrial camps are a more recent develop- 
ment and not many such permits are in effect. 
The best example of a camp of this kind is 
found in the camp operated by the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway Company in the Angeles forest 
This company has over five thousand employees 
who are given two weeks vacation with full 
pay. The camp is operated at cost and is one of 
The facilities 


clude a main recreation hall where dances a1 


the modei camps of the state. 


entertainments are held, a store, cafeteria, 
nished cabins and floor tents. A number of other 
corporations operate camps for their employees 
in the Sierra forest. At all of these camps regu- 


lar entertainments are furnished by the guests 


Junior Agricultural Clubs 


It means much to a state to have twenty t! 
sand boys and girls studying better methods 
farm practice and home making through 
projects. This is what is happening in Kentuck 
through the Junior Agricultural Clubs describe 
in the manual on Junior Agricultural Clubs 1s 
sued by the Extension Division of the C 
of Agriculture of the University of Kentuck 
Very definite suggestions for the organizatio 
and administration of these clubs and for pro- 
grams are given in the manual. Much emphast 
is laid on the social life which the clubs can pr 
mote, and throughout the manual the importan« 
of outdoor life and sports is stressed. 


County camps, of which there are more tha! 
twenty in Kentucky, represent a project wh« 
is of great importance to members of the clubs 
It is estimated that for the four days’ trip there 


are usually needed three large tents, twent) 
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reet and two SI! 


‘s such as an empty bed ticking 
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] 


aller ones ten by fourteen 
These will accommodate a hundred boys 
“ach child brings with him a quantity 
a list of which has been sent h:'m, and 
g, a double 
w slip and sheet, towels, tin plate, 
utensils, drinking cup and similar supplies. 


ficers of the camp consist of a camp man- 


lirector and camp leaders. The camp 
-presentative of the University who 
lasses and drives and arranges the 
ogram. The camp director is usually the 


gent, and it is his responsibility to provide 


sical comforts the camp. He appoints 
tees to provide tents and equipment and 
rge of such matters as drinking water 

es. He also appoints a camp treasurer 


The home dem 


ects fees and pays bills. 

iwent serves as assistant director and 
rge of the commissary department, pro- 
ok tor each thirty campers and a camp 
ui] id supplies. The county 
agents cooperate in ad- 
securing the enrollment, 


ng the location, the camp fees and other 


rs must bring its own 
] 


order 


boy or girl from 


he additional camp leader is 


nember who is at the time teaching 
} 
struction in the morning, 
groups meeting daily 
re 1 | woodcraft and for instruc- 
| ins, first aid, agriculture and 
For atternoon and = evening 
4 Ss are reanized into tribes of 
ibers each, so selected that 
g, little, old and young boys from dif 
e country in each tribe. 
- 5 Ws 
Alarm Clock 
‘lag Raising Star Spangled Banner 
Setting uy Morning Dip 
Yells and Songs 
Group Instruction 
1i¢ i> 
\y ¢ ASSE nb y 
|) 
(;seneral Assembly 
lers’ Meeting ) 


}>] no » 


Yecreation by Tribes 


4:30 p. m. 
6:00 p. m. 


Rest 

Supper 
7:30 p.m. Sunset Service 
8:00 p. m. Campfire 


Bed 


9-30 p. m. 
Finances 


There are at least three methods of securin 
funds to finance the camp. 

1. All club members attending may pay a small 
fee, usually not to exceed one dollar. 

2. Instructors and others receiving food a 
shelter at the camp pay the camp treasurer a 
sonable sum. 

3. The County Farmers’ organization or ot! 
business organization is given an opportunity to 
underwrite the cost. 

4. Supplies remaining on hand when the cam; 
breaks up may be sold and the proceeds applied t 
the expense. 

The usual expenses of the camp include wages 
of cooks, the hauling of tents and supplies, trans 
portation of members from train to camp, rent 
on tents, freight charges, cost of labor involved 
cleaning grounds and building toilets, cost 
kitchen equipment and food supplies caused 
shortage. The director appoints as many helpers 
as he needs from leaders or older club members 
: a of al 


and in this way much of the work of the camp 


is done by volunteers. 


New York State Parks 
Reservations 


The 


State, with headquarters at Albany, has pu 


Conservation Commission of New Yorl 
lished a series of eight recreation circulars 
pared by C. A. 


Forests, 


Petti, Superintendent of State 
These 


regarding the stat 


which may be had on request 
circulars give information 
parks and reservations and give many details 

garding the railroad, water and automobile routes 
Recreation Circulat 


Use of the 


to the various reservations. 
No. 2, entitled “Public 


serves, 


Forest Re 
will be of special interest to anyone wis! 
construction of 


ing information regarding the 


open camps, shelter camps and portable canvas 
| | 


houses. This circular also contains the general 


regulations controlling the use of state lands and 


information regarding fire protection. 


~ 
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Public Golf in Fort Worth, 
Texas 


The Public Recreation Board of Forth Worth 


culations and sugges- 


has issued the foll 


tions for the use Municipal Golf Course. 


l. These golf lit e open to the public and 
the cooperation of those who make use of the 


course is request observance of the fol- 


lowing regulations 


2. The links < ‘ are exclusively for 
the use of patr me of golf. 

3. The Director course is the authorized 
representative of blic Recreation Board. 
He will be pleased t nish information con- 
cerning the course the rules and regulations 
governing the s d will pass upon any 
questions which m in that respect. Patrons 
are, therefore, requ to report any matters 
of this charactet may be in dispute, to 


the Director 


+. Those membership in the 
Municipal Golf ( e expected to secure a 
game permit from t irector before commenc 


ing play. 


5. The Director be pleased to arrange for 
caddy service. Tl dy charge is 35 cents. 
When a caddy cart two bags the charge is 70 


cents. Only caddi ged through the Direc- 


1 


tor will be permitted the course. 


6. Each two pl hall be provided with at 


least four clubs which shall be a putter. 


Golf balls and clul e on sale by the Director. 
7. Persons findi1 lf balls on the course are 
requested to retur me to the Director who will 


pay 10 cents for Owners may redeem 


same on ident payment of the same 


amount. Caddies or others are not permitted to 
sell or purchase golf balls on the links. A caddy 
finding a ball while in service must surrender 
same to player hould make this re- 


quest of cadd 

8. Women art iested to wear low-heeled 
shoes while on 

9. In the best ests of the game and to 
lessen the possib f accidents, children under 
12 years of permitted to play nor to 
accompany play 

10. Any play ng to abide by these regu- 


I 
lations and the Ktiquette of the U. S. 


Golf Associati be excluded from the 


grounds. 


ETIQUETTE OF GOLF 


1. Players are expected to start at the first t: 
and play the holes in their order. 

2. Do not play from tee until the party 
front have played their second shots and 
out of range (200 yards), nor play up to 
putting green until the party in front have ho! 
out and are off the green. 

3. Player who have holed out must leave 
green at once. Do not record score while 
green. 

4. Players looking for a lost ball, after 1 
minutes are requested to allow other matches 
coming up to pass them, and will signal to that 
effect to the players coming up and not continue 
their play until the players so passing them are 
out of range. 

5. Two balls matches have the right-of-way 
over others, except Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days, when four ball matches shall have prece- 
dent. 

6. On Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, dur- 
ing periods of congestion, four ball matches shall 
be permitted; players will be started in rotation 
in the order in which they arrive at the tee. 

Junior GOLF 

The Junior Golf Courses which the Fort Worth, 
Texas, Recreation Board have arranged at two of 
the parks are creating much enthusiasm among the 
younger citizens of the community, especially the 
boys from fourteen to eighteen years of age. Only 
one club is used, in most cases the mid-iron. 
Boxes about four feet square filled with dirt are 
used for tees, and hard rubber balls are substituted 
for golf balls. Each course consists of nine holes 
The distance from each hole and par for each 
is as follows: 


Sycamore Park: 


No. 1 — 54 yards 5 strokes 
No. 2 — 32 yards 3 strokes 
No. 3 — 41 yards 3 strokes 
No. 4 — 42 yards 4 strokes 
No. 5 — 59 yards 4 stroke 
No, 6 —~ 43 yards 3 strokes 
No. 7 — 45 yards 3 strokes 
No. 8 — 50 yards 3. strok 
No. 9 75 yards 5 strok 
Total 44] 33 


on 
St 


th 


GOLF 


irine Park: 


No. 1 


No. 2 


No. 3 
No. 4 


V1TN 
oung 
al 
| 4 fait 
eT oO! 
eve 
( en 
inn< 
¢ 
ne 


58 yards 4 strokes 
17 yards 3 strokes 
19 yards 4 strokes 
35 yards 2 strokes 
82 yards 4 strokes 
+l yards 3 strokes 
65 ) 5 strokes 
Sl yards 4 strokes 
62 ya 4 strokes 
190 33 


Golf 


’ the butt of the jokesmiths 
vo ago; the game “fit only for 
port” that made the Scots 


e into its 


own. 


‘lubs in the five and ten 


{ ire pygmy clubs; just wee bits 

[t is true that no self respecting 
ogged out his shorties and tam, 
to use the [t is true that it would 


ver a stiff 18-hole course with 
true but 
nd when Y¢ 


my clubs, it is but a step un- 


the children are buy- 
suing America buys and 


\mericans will yearn for a regular 
the Ancient and Honorable game 
way to complete adoption. 


1 the South Side two youngsters, whose 


vet looks down with infinite scorn 
li in the afternoons for 


who Slip off 


a, had quite a game the other day, with 


STICKS 


\ convenient unpaved alley 


inks, and a two-hole course was con- 


[here were no greens, excepting those 
1 can in a backyard nearby, but 
irds—! ‘The course record is five at 


the first hole, going up 


nd two on the return trip. A lucky 
from a stone, which left a three-inch 
e hole. was responsible for this 

it is estimated, 10,000,000 golfers 


cities in the West 
there are several places 


LT 
lost 


municipally conducted 


own, Pa., Tribune, June 13, 1923 
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courses are open. Some day Johnstown will 
It does not take much 
When 


the five and ten cent store starts selling clubs 


have its public course. 
of a prophet to say it will come soon. 


and the youngsters begin playing in the alleys, 


golf is acoming. 


An Ideal Golf Course 


A few miles outside of Barberton, Ohio, 
beautifully located in the country, is a model 
farm of eighty-seven acres built by O. C. Bar- 
ber, founder of the Diamond Match Company. 
At the east side of the field is a cattle barn, four 
hundred feet long and seventy-five feet wide, 
with two floors above ground and two below, 
which is said to be the largest barn of its kind 
in the United States. 

Barberton has a local Community Service 
group fully alive to the necessity for securing 
all possible recreational facilities. Through the 
efforts of the local Community Service Com- 
mittee, a group of interested citizens was called 
together and an arrangement was made early in 
the spring with the trustees of the Barberton 
estate whereby the use of the property was se- 
cured as a community golf course. In May a 
Community Golf Club was organized, and a pro- 
fessional was employed to lay out a nine hole 
course. The club membership fee for a man and 
his wife is ten dollars. Memberships are limited 
to 250 people. 

At the present time, because of the expense 
involved, it is not possible to use the barn ex- 
With its 


red tile roof and artistic construction, however, 


cept as a place for storing supplies. 


it serves as a very effective background for the 


gi If course. 





“cc 


In the author’s experience as Park Commis- 
sioner in St. Louis, it was found that wherever 
playgrounds were instituted, juvenile crimes and 
delinquencies were least and that not only the 
physical but the mental capacities of the boys 
were the best and their conceptions of good 
sporting ethics and right conduct the keenest.” 
Dwicut F. Davis, President of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Associations. 


“Tilden, the leading tennis player of the world, 
gives as the cardinal principle of tennis “Keep 
Your Eye on the Rall.’ 
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Statesville’s New Swim- 


ming Pool 


In March, 1922, Community Service of States- 
ville, North Caroli ranized a stock company 
for the purpose of ilding a community swim- 
ming pool. Constrt was begun on June 1; 
the pool and_ the thhouse were opened on 


August 1. 


The cost of the 1 was approximately $10,000 
which was expend lows 
Cement pool (40 tt 125 ft.), about $5,500 
Dressing rooms (32 ft 14 ft.) about $2,500 


Chlorinator, about S60 


Equipment, bathing suits, towels, diving board, 
and platform, about $600 

The filter tank wa by the city. Its trans 
portation cost w S600 

The price schedule is as follows: 

Admission (met vomen 25¢ 

Bathing suit rent ( 

Admission er 16) 154 

Bathing suit ( 

Towels and s furnished free. 

There are, at ] t, fifty stock holders in the 
company. The nut will probably be increased 
to one hundred pany is given free water 
from the city sup] \t the end of five years, 
during which time tock holders will reim- 
burse themselves { their underwriting of this 
investment, the ‘ be turned over to the 
city with special 1 mendations for its man- 
agement and for tl sition of funds received 
therefrom. Communit service may be the man- 
ager at any time the pool income will prob- 
ably be devoted to 1 romotion of some type 
of communi ect 




















The swimming pool at Statesvilie, N. C., operated 
by the local Community Service. 





NEW SWIMMING POOL 


From One of the Most Suc- 
cessful of the Real Estate 
Men of America 


My dear Mr. Braucher: 

I know of no legislative enactment that would 
add more to the betterment of our residentia 
and suburban developments over the country 
than a mandatory requirement that certain por 
tions of each subdivision be dedicated to th 
public for park and playground purposes. 

There is absolutely nothing radical about this 
requirement. It is exactly in line with the neces 
sity of complying with existing or contemplated 
street layouts over adjoining property as 1s now 
insisted upon in all up to date communities. The 
fact that some of these subdivisions are outside 
the city limits imposes the obligation of additional! 
care, for it is self evident that such properties are 
expected by the promoters to be taken ultimately 
into the city and as a matter of history are. 

The setting aside of 10 per cent of the area 
of a tract for a park and recreational purposes 
need entail no hardship to the subdivider. It 
has in fact striking advertising value for peopl 
are looking ahead more and more to recreational 
insurance for their children. If the land is set 
aside for park purposes, the loss can be made up 


by increasing the price of adjoining lots. If 
for playground, by distributing the value of the 
playground area over the whole tract. We hay 
done it and are now carrying out this policy 

all our newer subdivisions and it 1s to my porg- 
nant regret that we did not have vision enough 
to see the wisdom of this policy thirty years 
ago. It is humiliating to visit old subdivisions 
from 500 to 1,000 lots and find a house set on 
every plot and not an inch of play or park area 
reserved for the use of the community. My 
excuse is ignorance. Had we adopted a more 
generous course our profits would have been 
equally great, and our finished product would 
have ultimately commanded a _ higher price 
wider market and a better class of citizens. 


Very truly yours, 


The cover of this issue of THE PLAYGR 


is the contribution of Miss Winifred Brom! 
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A Superintendent of Recre- 
ation for Westchester 
County, N. Y. 


April 30th, 1923, when the County Board 
Supervisors, at its regular meeting in White 
ns, appointed a Superintendent of Recrea- 

Westchester County took one more pro- 
ssive step in its splendidly progressive history 
ich entitled the Countv to a special recogni- 

Westchester County is the first County in 

York State to take advantage of recent 
tate legislation permitting adjacent cities, towns, 

illages to combine under a joint recreation 

ission and permitting school or park boards 

in with the municipality in making appropri- 

ns for a common recreation budget. The 
egislation was secured as an amendment to the 

e Rule Bill of 1921. 

the County of Westchester there are four 

rge cities numbering over ten thousand popu- 
17 townships, and 61 smaller cities and 

ages aggregating a population of perhaps be- 
three and four thousand people. The 
which include Yonkers, New 
Rochelle, Mt. Vernon, White Plains and Port 
ester are provided with recreation systems 

h are functioning at least 1n part but there 


111 61 smaller cor 


rger cities 


munities totalling perhaps 
50,000 people or more which are provided with 
such opportunities and with but little en- 
ragement in recreational activities. On the 
ry, the small towns and rural communities 
igh blessed with large acreage of green 
helds have made no effort to use these fields for 
oral and physical welfare of the children, 

ng only the moving picture perhaps, at 
for constructive pastime. The fact that 
1O per cent of the population in The 


Jamesburg, N. J., for 


rlome fo1 Bovs 
e, comes from small towns, villages, and 
ommunities, where there is scarcely any 
nd development, testifies to the need for 
attention to the opportunities for whole- 
lf-expression for the youths in such 
removed as it is from city advantages. 


in 1921 a ber of outstanding and 
individuals of Westchester County in- 
Playground and Recreation Association 

ica to give its services in_ help- 

g chester C realize the privilege ot 


this call and presented the facts before a large 
its recent law. The Association responded to 
number of groups and individuals in the County. 

The Women’s Federated Clubs of Westchester 
County of which Mrs. George S. Harral is presi- 
dent, the Westchester County Children’s Associ- 
ation of which Mrs. Herbert Baker was then 
president, and the American Legion of the Coun- 
tv of which W. A. H. Ely is Commander were 
some of the first organizations to champion the 
cause and to urge that advantage be taken of 
their recreation legislative rights. A formal 
petition was presented to the County Board of 
Supervisors requesting that a Superintendent of 
Recreation be appointed, expenses to be covered 
by a budget of $5000. 

While some of the larger cities at first opposed 
this measure on the ground that it duplicated 
their tax, vet to the credit of all may it be said 
that this objection of the few was discounted and 
overruled by the broader and more humanitarian 
interest of the many. 

Mrs. Frank Marsh, former Assistant Super- 
intendent of Recreation at Middletown, Ohio, 
was appointed to this office and is now located 
in the Court House at White Plains, N. Y 

It is the duty of the County Superintendent 
of Recreation to use her skill and experience to 
assist local authorities and civic agencies in se- 
curing local programs of play activities and to 
secure local leaders whom she will train when 
necessary to conduct such activities. Small com- 
munities in this way may avail themselves of op- 
portunities which are at present sadly lacking, 
such as supervised sports throughout the seasons, 
well directed school play, wholesome dancing, 
community singing, community dramatics, swim- 
ming facilities and community entertainments 
conducted on a non-partisan, non-political, non 
sectarian, non-institutional basis. 

Upon becoming conversant with the recreation 
needs of each community it is the aim of the 
superintendent to cooperate with the school au- 
thorities, with the courts, health departments and 
all existing agencies which may be functioning in 
each local community. 

Westchester County may now boast of unusual 
opportunities for County “get-togethers” in 
games, sports and recreation, this in turn pro- 
viding the desired use of the Westchester County 
Parks. Such events are to be included in the 
County Recreation Plan and should attract coun- 
try-wide attention to progressive Westchester. 











294 ANAHEIM MEETS FOR LUNCH 


A Correspondence Course 
in Recreation 


The Universit f North Carolina, under the 
leadership of Pre r Harold W. Meyer of the 
School of Public Welfare, is conducting a corres- 


pondence cours¢ mmunity play and recrea- 
taking the courses 


Meyer has 


tion. Forty tw tu ts are 


which are resulti is Professor 
found by going int number of the communi- 


ties, in a splendid type of volunteer leadership. 


The course is valued at half a unit and is 
given in sixteen correspondence lessons. These 
lessons are equal to two regular class periods. 


offered in the regular session 


half credit course during 


The same course 

of the colleg 

the spring semester. It is also a part of the 
summer session, and a large number of teachers 
are availing thet of this opportunity for 
vement, 


studying the play m« 
The following t form the course: 


liscussion and definitions 


1. General « 


? 


2. Bibliography and study materials 


3. Fundamental instincts in play—Hunting 


and Fighting plays. 
4. Separation vei 


differences in play 


sus concentration, and sex 


5. Some values in play—physical, play and 


education, 1 al growth and social values 


6. The play yvement—its stages 

7. The play movement—its transitions 

8. Correlating and coordinating play and 
some plays ind suggestions 

9, The playground—general plans and equip- 


ment 


10. Games—how to teach them and game 
analysis 
community for recreation 


their 


Organizing 
12. Special iy programs—holidays, 


divisions and their work 


13. General recreation—play festivals, field 
days, folk dances and athletic contests 
14. General recreation—education activities, en- 


tertainment activities, club activities, gen- 


eral for community recreation 
15. Play and 


and democt1 


changing civilization, Play 
the pursuit of the ideal 
16. Examination 

Lessons are sent to the student and a number 


he child criminal was rare a few years ago. 


of questions are attached to each lesson. Th: 
main text followed is Dr. Gulick’s Philosoph 
of Play; The Play Movement, by Rainwater 
the books of Joseph Lee, George E. Johnso 
Henry S. Curtis, and the bulletins issued by th 
Playground and Recreation Association of Ame 
ica. 

It is exceedingly encouraging, in view of tl 
needs for play Jeaders, that so mfluential 
southern educational institution as the Unive 
sity of North Carolina is recognizing full signifi- 
cance of the leisure time movement and is mak- 
ing its study a part of the curriculum. 


Anaheim Meets for Lunch 


By 
Maser, TRAVIS Woop 


Many communities have “luncheon clubs,” but 
they are open only to a select few. When Ana- 
heim, California, meets for lunch everybody is 
welcome—strangers in particular. Every week 
the big T-shaped table at the Elks’ Clubhouse is 
surrounded by representative citizens, both men 
and women. People of such varying interests as 
these may be seen sitting side by side—a Cham- 
ber of Commerce man, a public school teacher, 
a newspaper reporter, a business woman, a min- 
ister, a professional man, a housewife. The Mayor 
and city officials are often present. 

The luncheon costs sixty-five cents and 1s 
delicious. But the food is a minor consideration. 
Good fellowship, entertainment and community 
spirit abound. Anaheim Community Service ar- 
ranges the luncheons and always has on hand a 
speaker on some phase of civic improvement or 
community recreation. New community enter- 
prises are discussed in an informal way, and as 
nearly everyone has an opinion to add to the dis- 
cussion, these luncheons take on the aspect of 
miniature community forums. 

The programs usually include musical numbers 
by the members of the choral section of Com- 
munity Service or readings by the members of 
the dramatic section. Local soloists sing and local 
musicians play, and the luncheons thus do much 
toward introducing Anaheim to the talent it has 
in its midst. Anaheim’s new civic anthem, chose 
as the result of a recent community contest ! 
often sung. 





He is a product of the city.” 
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TT ; etna 

Recreation ina Connecticut 
7 7 
Community 

he latest gift of Mr. A. F. Rockwell to 
tol, Connecticut, is a beautiful boulevard, 
in process of construction. It is as a result 
e foresight and vision of Mr. Rockwell, 
well as his gifts supplementing the municipal 
ls, that Bristol also has a magnificent High 
School building which will cost, when completed, 


the neighborhood of a million dollars. 


he north wing of the building is a splendid 
community center in itself. In the basement is 
an exceptionally fine large gymnasium with a 
gallery for spectators, lockers, showers, and a 
sixty-foot swimming pool. Of special interest 
is the municipal theatre which the building houses. 
This seats sixteen hundred people and provides 
a stage equipment equal to that of any profes- 
sional theatre. There are twenty-two dressing 
rooms. A special committee in charge of the 
theatre is responsible for booking theatrical enter- 


tainments. Local organizations have the privilege 


| renting the theatre for amateur performances 

nominal fee of fifty dollars which covers 
-actual cost. There is, in addition, a group of 
musicians directing a choral society which is 
planning to give a series of good concerts and 
musical events next winter. 

In process of construction in front of the 
building is a seven acre athletic field with a 
quarter-mile running track, concrete bleachers 

mplete equipment. At the opposite end 


he town from the high school is a 


baseball field with a large grandstand— 
the gift of another public spirited citizen, Ex- 
senator A. J. Muzzy. 

This adjoins a beautiful park given the town 
by Mr. Rockwell. <A large artificial lake has 
been made by damming a mountain stream. There 
are bath houses, chutes, diving boards and, at 
me of the lake, a band stand where Sunday 
tte concerts are given. In winter, the 
lake is used for skating and tobogganing. 

A utiful pine grove in this park has been 
turned into an attractive picnic ground with 
table enches, and two large trenches for bar- 


\nother lovely spot has been fenced 
lly equipped as a playground for the 
chil During the summer, activities are car- 
inder the direction of two play leaders 


in the week, Sundays included. This 


u 


playground is the special gift and interest of 
Mrs. Rockwell, who not only gave the equip- 
ment and provides for the maintenance and 
leadership, but who spends a great deal of time 
on the grounds personally directing the activities 
of tne children. 

Qn the staff of the schools are a man and 
woman who give their full time to physical 
education, including games, dancing, swimming 
and sports both for the school children and for 
the community at large. Over six hundred men 
and women are enrolled in the evening swimming 
and game classes. two more workers, a man 
and a woman, will be added to the staff during 
the coming year and will devote their energies 
almost exclusively to work in the community. 


Happenings in Community 
Service Cities 


A number of interesting facts were brought 
out at the Northeastern District Conference at 
Soston about events in Community Service cities. 

Community Service of Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, induced the trustees of a church which 
had abandoned its old building for a newer one 
and were anxious to sell the former building to 
the city, to give the use of this building to 
Community Service as a demonstration of its 
value to the city. It was used every night from 
January first to May first. A neighboring school 
utilized the building in the morning for physical 
education. The program proved very popular, 
and the building has now been taken over by the 
city for school purposes. Community Service 
will be permitted to use it every night. 

Last year at the big play festival at Swamps- 
cott, there were seventeen entries for swimming 
against four hundred for land sports. And yet 
nearly everyone had said that the children of the 
community lived so near to the water that instruc- 
tion in swimming was unnecessary. 

In the outlying districts of Boston, where 
there is no convenient meeting place for mothers 
to gather, the hall of the local Fire Department 
or the out building of some factory has been used 
by Community Service as places where mothers 
can come together to be taught to play such 


games as “Looby Loo.” They, in turn, teach 
the games to their children. 


Following the closing of school, Boston Com- 



























































Service icnic for the mothers 


On the Fourth 


munity 


and children of Ea Boston. 


July, ther pageant in this section 


of 
of the city. In preparation for this event, many 


churches worke gether. The Baptist, 
Episcopal and Baker Congregational Churches 
had joint rehears: n the Congregational 
Church. The 1 and Presbyterians met 
at another churcl nd the Norwiegan and 


Mavery Congregatio1 at a third. 

At Middletown, ‘ 
vice held a cabaret for which an admission of 
Tickets 


stamped return envelope 


nnecticut, Community Ser- 


were mailed in a 
Six hundred fifty 
that 
be used, and 


$1.50 was charged 


people were present. It was advertised 
only Middletown pro 
a Middletown orchestra was employed instead 
of the Hartford orchestt 
Member 
board were preset 


affair a 
popular and mar 


lucts would 
1 preferred for large oc- 
the Community Service 
ind worked hard to make the 


casions., 


evening was immensely 
le have urged Community 


success The 


Junior Glee Clubs 


) 
Page ae i ie | 


(C < 1) 1 yrow 


couicerts to the His School for the last six or 


ith splendid results. The princi- 


seven 
pals told us that 


years W 
ncreased the interest of the 
boys in the Glee Club and induced others to join. 
several of the clubs such 
Club Credit 
Chamber of Commerce, 


We hope to sing 


“We appeared before 
as the Rotary ( 
Men’s Associatio1 
and got thei 
them at th 


Kiwanis and 
ipport. 
before uncheons after the boys 
give their concert 

“For the summ we 
We 1 nave 
vhere they can spend their 


will take the boys out 


on picnics. a camp for them for 


three weel 


two or 
vacation. We alre have an invitation from 
one community on one of the islands near Seattle 


to give a concert 

“We want not to give these boys a love 
of better musi raise standards vocation- 
ally and morall 


“We have rece 


from the above 1 


othing but encouragement 


ntioned clubs and also from 
the parents who especially realize 
way for their sons to 


a counter attraction to 


that it is a most fitable 
spend an event 
and 


the poorer class of moving picture shows 


1 
} 





PLAYGROUNDS 









“It is purely an altruistic movement on the pai 
of the Amphion Society and yet it will form 
splendid feeder for them when these boys a: 


. 4 ‘9 
ready to graduate into the older society. 


Using Music as a Healing Forc« 
(Continued from page 260) 


Home,’ ‘When You I.ook in the Heart of a Ros 
‘Missouri Waltz,’ ‘Long Long Trail,’ ‘Mother 
Machree,’ ‘Till We Meet Again,’ ‘Silent Night,’ 
‘Juanita,’ and ‘A Perfect Day’.” 

An example of the procedure with the varying 
groups at Bedford is that used with the Deten- 
tion Group, composed mostly of women suffering 
Says the director: 
selection like Dear,’ and | 


challenge any chorus of so-called normals to sur- 


from social diseases. “Their 


is of songs ‘Massa 
pass this cluster of diseased and miserable Mag- 
dalens in their power of emotional and musical 
expression. These women are also entitled to 
an explanation of life, of the state, of the family 
health, beauty and goodness, in order to be 
equipped with individually protective and socially 
constructive ideas. Ideas are what they need, 
ideas by which they may work out their salva- 
tion. 

“As we sing ‘Silent Night,’ telling of the birth 
of the Christ Child, the Eternal Babe, we travel 
all the way up from the stable of Bethlehem to 
the hill of Bedford, and discover that every girl 
is a potential Mary, who might give birth to one 
of God’s own children, and we see how this in- 
volves sacred duties of wholesome living, and the 
selection of a mate capable and worthy of be- 
coming the father of happy and healthy children.” 

An interesting development at Bedford is the 
Ladies’ Singing Society. Members of this group, 
comprising twenty per cent of the institution’s in- 
mates, are those girls who count it an honor t 
Ladylike be- 

admittance. 


belong to a ladies’” organization. 


havior is the only requisite for 
Unladylike behavior condemns automatically t 
voluntary. 


self-elimination. Membership is 


Members want to prove that their incarceration 


so many days, weeks or months ago, was a mis 
take, or would be a mistake now. 
“In order to test the ladies as to their ladylixe 


qualities—for our purpose considered to be greéal 
self-restraint and very moderate and delicate sel! 
expression—the vocal exercises of this group con 
sist of the study of lyrical songs of the mst t& 


(Continued on page 304) 
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Superior Apparatus 


Most school-supply houses sell Fun-Ful. 
Most cities use Fun-Ful equipment. 

Most industrial playgrounds use it. 

Most U. S. Government schools use it. 
Most authorities recommend Fun-Ful. 
Most everybody knows it’s best. 

Most everyone should have our new catalog. 





Let us help you with your Playground Problems 





Catalog on request 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 


Our 224 year 
Anderson Indiana 
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This Little Chap 
Will Thank You 


for “OVERSIZE” Playground Ap- 
paratus. You know what we mean 
by Oversize—Everything made bet- 
ter than demanded—stronger than 
usually thought necessary—assuring 
a satisfaction greater than expected. 
Oversize means Safety—permanent 
safety. The little folks have put 
their trust in us, and we shall con- 
tinue to justify that confidence. 
Good enough will not do—it must 
be Best. Let us work with you on 
your plans. 

















beldling -ALtod. 


Recreation Engineers 


Chicopee, Mass. 
‘*First it was the Base Ball only; 
Now we cover the World of Sport’’ 
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At the Conventions 





The Third National Conference on Sta 
Parks attended by one hundred and fifty del 
gates from twenty-two states, held May 7th, & 
and 9th at Turkey Run State Park, Indiar 
heard reports from all parts of the country of 
broadening interest in State Parks and a deep: 
understanding everywhere of the opportunitiec: 
offered for the use of the leisure time of the 
people. 

The wide-spread use of the automobile has 
especially emphasized the need for more State 
Parks. With over twelve million automobiles 
now in use, great numbers of people seek their 
recreation beyond city and county limits. Land 
and water areas with scenic value and recreation 
opportunities preserved in the form of State 
Parks are the natural objective points for these 
tourists. 

Other delegates pointed out the monotony 
of life in our industrial communities and the 
need for inspiration and recreation that come 
from contact with forests, flowers and various 
forms of wild life. The growth of nature study 
clubs, hiking clubs and similar groups, all point to 
the need for the immediate acquisition of places 
suitable for State Park purposes before the 
natural beauty spots of the nation are claimed by 
industries. 

Delegates were unanimous in their opinion 
that a nation-wide study should be undertaken in 
the near future with the object of selecting now 
the places that have scenic value, recreation 
facilities and that are easily accessible to large 
numbers of people and that movements should be 
started in each state for the acquisition of these 
places. 

This year, as was the case last year, there was 
some difference of opinion on the use of parks 
and forests. It was felt by some that parks 
should be considered for their recreation value 
and forests for their economic value. Barring- 
ton Moore, Secretary of the National Parks 
Committee, in his address before the conference, 
said: ‘‘Any policy dealing with national and state 
parks, forests and game refugees, must be, at 
bottom, a land policy. To be sound, it must rest 
upon the use of the entire land in the country for 
the purpose to which each portion of it is best 
suited in filling the essential needs of the people. 
These needs include not only the material, meas 
urable ones, food and shelter, but the intangible 
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ritual ones which come under the head of 
reation. In fact, the recently recog- 
ed demand for recreation, particularly out- 
r recreation, is increasing so rapidly, as its 
nomic importance comes to be realized, that 

lands heretofore set aside as parks do not 
fice and the need must be met by utilizing 
ls primarily used for forest production.” 

was generally agreed that the difference be- 
en parks and forests was one of terminology 
d that in America, at least, both offered oppor- 
Major Welch, of New 
York, seemed to express the sentiment of the con- 
ference when he said, in substance, that “lengthy 
discussions on the difference between forests and 
game refugees are non-essential; that as citizens 
we all want the natural beauty spots preserved 
for the health and recreation of all the people 
and where we can have their help in rearing our 


ities for recreation. 


children as good Americans.” 

The most important business of the conference 
was the creation of a formal organization. A 
A General Committee 
consisting of one member from each state was 


constitution was adopted. 


Officers were selected and a financial 
It is expected that instead of 
being limited simply to an annual meeting, the 
National Conference on State Parks will now be 
permanent, year-round working 


elected. 


policy outlined 


known as a 
organization acting as a clearing house for in- 
formation on State Parks which can be utilized 
by various states in fostering park plans. The 
tentative plan calls for the employment of a Field 
Secretary available to help further the State Park 
movement. 


The following statement of purposes was 


adoptec 


| by the conference: 


“The object shall be that our government, 
|, county, state and national, acquire land 
for recreation and 
reservation of wild life as a form of conserva- 
tion of our natural resources until eventually 
there shall be parks, forests and preserves with- 


ind water areas suitable 


in e: access of all people of our nation; and, 
also to encourage the interests of non-govern- 
mental agencies and individuals in acquiring, 
maintaining and dedicating for public use similar 
areas a means of cementing park interests 
into. a harmonious whole; to provide for a con- 
ferer nd exchange of ideas by an annual meet- 
ing ot such interests, and the formation of facil- 
‘nes lor the exchange of information and ideas 
betwee onferences.’ 











KELLOGG SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


HYSICAL education is a broadf field 

for young women and offers attractive 
and varied positions. The Kellogg School 
gives a three-year diploma course, includ- 
ing a summer course in summer camp 
activities, an important and delightful 
feature of the curriculum. Practical train- 
ing in all forms of physical exercise, 
recreation and health education. 


Afhliated with the famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium with its superb facilities, in- 
cluding perfectly equipped gymnasium and 
athletic field, indoor and outdoor swim- 
ing pools, tennis courts. Winter sports. 
Faculty of specialists. Excellent oppor- 
tunity; for individual physical development. 
Write for illustrated announcement. 


Address the Dean 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Box 923. 
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Where Large 
Numbers of 


Children 
Gather 
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tH] | order to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 





i} } I} l in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in 
| 


TTT iN 
Vii" SOLVAY—CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
Wik is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds 
Hil with marked satisfaction. 
| it will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property 
is a feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground 








! directors. 
Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same 
time kills weeds; and gives a compact play surface. 

Write for New Booklet Today! 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


‘Department Q”’ | 
































SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


The Athletic Journal 
\ magazine for 
Athletic Coaches 
and Physical Directors 
The Playground 


A Monthly Journal of Recreation 


Together $2.25 per year 


Separately $3.00 per year 


Send your Subscriptions to 


The Playground New York 














315 Four \ 
ause of tl ire for time and the ap- The conference had an excellent example 
parent urgency problems of acquisition of what an individual interested in a State Park 
little emy vas placed upon program may do. Dr. T. W. Hardison, a young physical 
leadership. Several delegates expressed the in Arkansas, was living near Petit Jean Mou! 
hope that more time in future discussions may tain, a picturesque spot in the Ozarks. T! 
devoted to these important topics. Recrea- was a danger of this spot being acquired 
workers, from their experience in State timber interests. Dr. Hardison, though unac 
Parks and Playgrounds, feel very strongly that quainted with State Parks and with little know 
the acquisition of land is only the beginning; edge of promoting public projects, interested 4 
that the leisure time problem is more one of pro- few friends in his little town and after raising 
gram and leader than one of land and equip- $800 purchased 80 acres of land on the top 


Petit Jean Mountain and presented it to the sta 
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a nucleus for a State Park. Because of Dr. 
ardison’s vision and his interest in preserving 
ese recreation opportunities for his fellow citi- 
is, this choice natural park area will be pre- 
rved for all time for the health and recreation 
the people of Arkansas. 


\, Round 
creation was held May 24-25 at Troy, New 


Table Conference on Municipal 


rk, under the observation of the Continuation 
Field Service of the Playground and Recreation 
The Troy Chamber 
Commerce, Women’s Club, Board of Educa- 


tion and other local groups cooperated. 


\ssociation of America. 


\mong the subjects discussed were Municipal 
()rganization with emphasis on the values of the 
Municipal Recreation Commission; Municipal 
\thletics; Layout and 


grounds; Mass 
tion; Municipal Dramatics and Music; Leader- 


Equipment of Play- 
Entertainments; Adult Recrea- 


ship, and other subjects of vital concern to the 
group of practical workers from the district who 
had come together. There were demonstrations 

games and swimming and the showing of 
recreation films. Music was furnished by the 
high s¢ hool orchestra. 

The workers present were unanimous in feel- 
ing that the conference was a source of much 


practical help 


ie American Country Life Association will 
hold its Sixth Annual Meeting in St. 
ssouri, November 8-11, 1923. The main sub- 
ject of the conference will be The Rural Home, 


| 


and among tne topics discussed will be the fol- 


Louis, 


Woes the present business of agriculture make 


permanent, profitable, and progressive coun- 


be 
e Home Demonstration work of the Gov- 
ernmient—What has it done? What more must 
it ¢ 
at are the essentials of maintaining a help- 
tul iolesome, influential family life on the 
lan 
e culture of the countryside in other 
lat ; 
woman of the countryside a factor in 
nat aftai 





BASKETRY MATERIALS 


65 page catalog and directions 15c. 
Reeds, Raffia, Wooden Bases, Chair Cane, 
Indian Ash Splints, Cane Webbing, 
Wooden Beads, Braided Straw, Rush, 
Willow, Pine Needles, Books, 
Tools, Dyes 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Ine. 
18 Everett St., Allston, Station 34 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Physical Education 


For Women — Accredited 


2-Year Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Super- 
visors, Dancing Teachers and Swimming 
Instructors. 

High school graduates from accredited 
schools admitted without examination. 
20th Session opens September 17, 1923 

New gymnasium, new classrooms and 
laboratories, new dormitories. All modern, 
up-to-date facilities and equipment. 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Address—Registrar, Box 45 
5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, [15 





SUMMER CAMP DIRECTORS: 


For a short, patriotic entertain- 
ment, either in or out-of-doors 


THE FLAG IN BIRDLAND 


is especially suited for children of primary and kindergar- 
ten age, and requires but 25 minutes for performance It 
is a Pageant in one act and scene (price 35c list THE FLAG 
IN BIRDLAND describes the making of the Flag and its sig 
nificance, with characters represented as birds, having as 
the outstanding idea, Love of Country and Flag 


The characters are: Doves—Coo-Wee, Sweet Voice, Fleetwing 
Silver Crest, Wee Gentle, other Doves; Robins-Cock Robin, Scar 
let Breast, Sir Robin, Yellow Bill, other Robins; Bluebirds--Sir Blue 
bird, Sir Truth, Sir fright Eyes, other Bluebirds and LIBERTY 
All the music is comprised of familiar tunes. 


Send for copy on approval 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO, BOSTON. 17, MASS 














Further information may be secured from 
Henry Israel, Executive Secretary of the Asso 
ciation, Room 1849, Grand 


Building, New York City. 


Central . Terminal 


An International Town Planning Conference, 
arranged by the International Garden Cities 
Town Planning Federation, with headquarters 
in London, will be held at Gothenburg, Sweden, 
August 3-10. 
planning from all parts of the world. and manv 


There will be exhibits of town 


countries will be represented. 
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EVERWEAR 





Play Safe 


by equipping your playground 


with Everwear All-Steel Playground 
APPARATUS 
SLIDES, GIANT STRIDES 


SWINGS, SEE-SAWS 
MERRY-GO-ROUNDS, OCEAN WAVES 
TRAVELING RINGS, TEETER LADDERS 
BASKET BALL BACK STOPS AND GOALS 
HORIZONTAL LADDERS, PARALLEL BARS 
COMBINATION GYMNASIA OUTFITS 
ROCk-A-BYE SWINGS, JUMPING STANDARDS 
VAULTING HORSE, VAULTING BUCK 
HORIZONTAL BARS 


Write for atalog 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD pag 


PLAYGROUNDS 


complete ( 





Recreation Training School of Chicago 
800 S. Halsted Street (Hull-House) 
Two 


WRITE 


One Year, Year, and Summer Courses 


FOR CATALOG 

















OCCASIONS 


“SONGS OF THE SERVICE”’ 
A sheet of 56 songs comriled for the American Legion. 
Price $1.00 per hundred, $10.00 per thousand, plus 


postage. 


Address: COMMUNITY SERVICE 











315 Fourth Avenue New York City 

The chief subj¢ to be discussed are the de- 
velopment of ne and industrial centers, 
with special ref e to regional planning, the 
erowth of new ind ies, and the development of 
railways and water way 

“On Jacksonville, Fla., playgrounds during one 
month 8,500 spectator watched 43,345 people 
lay, according 1 rts of the city playground 


department.” 
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Book Reviews 


THe CHILD AND AMERICA’S Future, by Jay S. Stowe! 
Published by Council of Women for Home Mis 
sions, 156 Fifth Avenue and Missionary Educ: 
tion Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 
Price $.75 cloth; $.50 paper 

Save the child both for the sake of the child him- 
self and of America, is Mr. Stowell’s plea in his lat 
book. The contribution which America has already 
made to the care of the child, the great importance 
of a constructive program of health, play, work, edu- 
cation through the public schools and the churches and 
the accomplishments through these agencies are all 
outlined vividly. In the final chapter Mr. Stowell sets 
the goal for which we are working—a healthier and 
more intelligent America; an America in which every 
child shall have the opportunity for an_ intelligent 
religious training and more abundant opportunity for 
wholesome recreation, and an America of an_ inter- 


national mind. 


Nathaniel F. For- 
New York 


TRAINING THE JUNIOR CITIZEN, by 
syth. Published by the Abingdon Press, 


Mr. Forsyth has suggested programs of activities 
designed not only to interest children but also to edu- 
cate them and to develop ideals in boys. and girls of 
the pre-adolescent age which will be “carried over 
immediately into expression and so on into character.” 

The program as outlined provides for one club meet- 
ing a week for eight months for each of the two years 


Typical of the subjects taken up at the various meet 
ings are Building Strong Bodies, Helping Others, Ou 
Neighborhood, The Junior Citizen Plays Fair, Serving 
Our Country. The book also makes suggestions for 
parties for tne celebration of a number of special 
days. 


A Manual for Scout 
Boy Scouts of Amer- 
York City.  Pric 


ComMuNItTy Boy LEADERSHIP 
Executives. Published by 
ica, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
$2.50 


the 
New 


nearly 600 pages o! 
and varied subjects 
Scout leaders, there 


found 
many 
for 


book will be 
suggestions on 
intended primarily 


In this 
practical 
\lthough 


is much in the subjects taken up which would be of 
value to any executive. The qualifications of an 
executive, the community survey, the working organiza 


the training program, 
local field work, th 


tion, the recruiting of le adership, 
local and national relationships, 
measuring of results, the publicity program, finance, 
relationships with other organizations, community 
service and recreation reading are some of the 
tions discussed, all of which are taken up in detail. A 
few quotations from the book follow: 

‘An organization (especially a volunteer group) 
much like a bicycle—stable when going, it totters when 
it stops.” 

“A survey is only significant as somethine is done 
about it! It should give fruitage in specific plans and 
improvements.” 


ques- 


“It is well for the Executive to keep definitely 1m 
mind that there is no publicity so effective as high 
quality human service. 

“Not only may we ‘laugh and grow fat,” it is possi 
ble also for us to laugh and grow good.” 

TenNis ANNUAL 1923. Spalding’s Athletic Library 
No. 57R. American Sports Publishing Company 
45 Rose Street, New York City. Price $.25 
This very complete manual of more than four hun 


dred pages contains not only the complete records of 
all championships and Davis cup matches, but s suppaes 
information on the laying out and construction of tents 
courts including inexpensive back yard courts, th con- 
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Relieves vou of moral and 
financial responsibility 








Inert hazards of the street make protec- a new respect for the playground from the chil 
n of ild life a more and more serious prob- dren and public 
ind anthorities. Cyclone Fence is strong and sturdy, made t 
But whet u put up a Cyclone Fence—specially withstand usage around the playground. It beau 
iit for the purpose—you have done everything tifies while it protects. 
manly possible to minimize the danger. A National Fencing Service 
You have not only ended your own moral Cyclone Service means far more than so many 
sponsib.lity, but also the financial responsibility feet of “fence” delivered. It includes preliminary 
of your city or institution in street accidents. recommendations by specialists who have fenced 
ee prevailing court decisions on this subject. hundreds of playgrounds and athletic fields—mad 
\ provided adequate protection for ap- without charge It provides for expert super 
paratus against costly thefts and more costly vision or complete installation, if desired; relieves 
indalisn \ playground with Cyclone Fence you of all the details of plans and blue print 
require tewer attendants It is easier to keep It embodies a new service—that of proper fencing 
Cal t at once becomes an easily controlled Six great Cyclone plants from coast to coast 
t. Diseipline and administration are simplified. insure quick action. Write the nearest offices 
You find a different individuality, a higher morale, addressing Dept. 37. 
Cyclone Fence Company 
Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ili., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., 
Fort Worth, Texas, Oakland, Calif Portland, Ore 


(Standard Fence Co.) (Northwest Fence and Wire Works) 


YCLONE FENCE @ 


PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 
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SPECIAL 


\ magazine for Teachers 


The Playground 








COMBINATION OFFER 


THE EDUCATOR JOURNAL Together $2.60 per year 


Separately $3.35 per year 


Write for sample copies 


Send your subscription to 


The Playground 
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New York 


























duct of tournament officials and even 


offers suggestions etiquette ot the spectator. 
Une interesting pt ed to the program ot 
municipal tennis t occupying in the 


municipal recre mal ities 
PREPARATION OF Sct s FOR PLAY FIELDS AND 
\THLETIC 1 kducation Series No. 1. 
Wepartment « ior, Kureau ot Kducation. 
Published | G ment Printing Office, Wash- 
ington Pri 
In this pamphlet found diagrams and sug- 
gestions, with sj] rements, tor the layout of 


\merican tootball, 


grounds tor bas 
held hockey, s 1 volley 


bat ball, circle 
dodge ball, and 1 I Suggestions are also 
otfered for equip rack events, tor general 
equipment an I it of a five acre athletic 
held. 

RECENT DEVELO! PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
rions, by |] Director of Home 
education, .ducation Published by 
Government | tt Washington. Price 
» cents 

In this histori Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are giv ting ts regarding the 
organization 1 1 ational Congress of 

Mothers and Parent-] 1 \ tions and of local 

groups afhliated wit t Many organizations,” says 

the report, “work hment of kinder- 
gartens in the s etter films, tor the health 
of school childret reational facilities, tor 
libraries in the s munities, ior American 


thritt the adjustment of the 


ization, tor th 
environment the children in 


the home, th mmunity 
In addition materi as to offer, the 


pamphlet ons and recent 


material issu 


pul Cal 


roups. 


RECENT TENDE? EATRI \ PROGRAM FOR 
WomeEn’s Cut 1 MacMillan. Volume 
2, Number |] n Bulletin Published by 
The Univer xt n Division, University of 
North Car Hill, N. C 
Material is pr I thi ulletin for fourteen 
lessons designed t ew of the phases of 
the theatrica t past few years. The 
lessons fall into ar vhich seems to show a sort 
of progression { r typ dramatic work 
to the news t No one,” says the fore- 
word, “can expe ‘ this sort any tangible 
practical benefi t that can be sought is an 
understanding where our theatre, 
which is a vet ist WW, is apparently 
headed.” 
SoME EXPERIM EDUCATION. By 
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Nina C. Vandewalker. Kindergarten Circular No 
10. Published by the Department of the Inter 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 1923 

In this pamphlet are to be found brief descriptions of 
the experiments in nursery schools which are being 
worked out a number of cities in this country, based 
on the experience of the nursery schools of England 
The purpose of these schools is to gain a more adequat: 
knowledge of child development during the period of 
from one and a half to three years of age, before th 
child enters the Kindergarten. 

At the Nursery Schools conducted by the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments in New York City, a small 
group of children is in attendance under the leadership 
of two trained directors. Play periods, sleep, lunch and 
a brief period of music make up the day’s program. The 


play equipment for both indoor and outdoor play is of a 
kind to stimulate the children’s impulses to activity and 
experimentations. It includes stairs, slides, swings, a 


sand-box, see-saw, and large toy blocks. 

\s the school is intended to serve as a laboratory in 
which children may be studied, very careful records ar 
kept of the child’s physical condition and growth, of hi 
play activity, his increasing power of physical control 
and emotional reactions. 


Using Music As a Healing Force 
(Continued on page 296) 


fined and elegant, sometimes happy, but also 
elegiac type. 

“For the purpose of using musical activities as 
endurance exercises we rehearse only one song 
during one session, and then try to sing it well. 
This is indeed too much for many of the would-be 
ladies, who say they will stand for anything but 
such ‘tedious bunk’ but others on the contrary) 
persevere in this endurance test, not only on the 
first occasion, but as long as the course lasts. 
They are mighty proud of this attainment, sing 
with great sweetness and precision, and constt- 
tute the best behaved, most lady-like group, com- 
posed indeed of the best girls in the institution.” 

The author closes this report, with a suggestion 
that the engaging of a resident music teacher for 
corrective institutions would bring about musical 
activities of a better and more intensive scope 


(To be continued) 
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